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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF OBLIGATION. 


HE limitations of this occasion’ make it impossible to do 
more than touch on one or two of the many problems of 
which one would have a right to expect a treatment in an article 
bearing such a general .title. The distinction made by Kant 
between two types of the consciousness of obligation is accepted 
as justified by introspective analysis.? Corresponding to Kant’s 
hypothetical imperative is the consciousness of conditional obli- 
gation, and corresponding to his categorical imperative is the 
consciousness of absolute obligation. Because the hypothetical 
imperative is conditioned upon the existence of a desire for a 
certain end, it may be called teleological. On the other hand, 
the categorical imperative, which to use Kant’s words “ declares 
an action to be necessary ® in itself without reference to any pur- 
pose, 7. ¢. without any other end,” * is non-teleological. 


1 This paper was read in part at the first meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association, on April 1, 1902. 

£To avoid misunderstanding, it should be said at the outset that while this paper 
accepts the distinction between the conditional and the categorical imperative, it does 
not accept Kant’s definition of the latter. Kant’s categorical imperative, as is well 
known, is not only one which is accepted by the agent as binding without any refer- 
ence to any end to be attained by acting in accordance with it; but it is also one 
which is odjectively necessary, 7. ¢., valid for all rational creatures generally. In this 
article this latter characteristic is not included in the definition of the categorical 
imperative, as will be seen below, pp. 340 ff. 

3 Kant says ‘‘ objectively necessary.’’ The reason for the omission of the quali- 
fier is stated in the immediately preceding foot-note. 

‘ Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals, tr. by Abbott in Xant's 
Critique of Practical Reason and other Works on the Theory of Ethics, §th Ed., p. 32. 
gee quotations from Kant are taken from this volume of translations. 
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An attempt is made in this paper to analyze with some minute- 
ness the consciousness of conditional or teleological obligation, 
and then to investigate the nature and origin of the conscious- 
ness of categorical obligation. 

I. The consciousness of teleological or conditional obligation 
is reasonable, in the sense that a reason can be given by a person 
for his assertion that he ought to perform an act. The whole 
complex mental process can be described as follows: ‘I want a 
certain result, and I judge that this act is indispensable if I am to 
secure that result. Therefore I am conscious that in so far as I 
am motived by this desire and directed by my judgment I must 
in consistency perform the act.’' Just as, in a deductive infer- 
ence, consistency between two judgments requires that a third 
judgment, called a conclusion, be made; so, in this case, con- 
sistency between a desire and a judgment requires a certain 
act to be performed. The fact that when two judgments are 
made a third judgment is required in the name of consistency, 
which is reasonableness, is the fact of logical obligation. When 
I experience that requirement in my own intellectual life, I say 
that I ought to pass that judgment. The fact that when a desire 
and a certain judgment respecting the means of satisfying this 
desire are present in consciousness, a certain act is required in the 
name of consistency, which is reasonableness, is the fact of teleo- 
logical obligation. When I experience that requirement in my 
practical life, I say that I ought to do that act. 

Now there is nothing a priori in this requirement of consistency 
in either case. It is simply a fact ascertained by observation and 
induction that when /is P, and Sis M/, Sis also P. If any one 
who has ascertained that fact judges in another way, he is apt to 
be confronted at once with the memory of other instances in 
which such a judgment on such premises was inconsistent with 
the facts. Or, if he has formed a settled habit of judging in such 
a case that S is P, to make any other judgment is to go against 
a habit. Whether, therefore, he is checked by a memory ora 


1The analysis here given of the consciousness of teleological obligation follows 
Hume’s treatment of the subject, except that reason is here recognized as something 
more than an analytic function. See Appendix I to his Enguiry Concerning the 
Principles of Morals, Selby-Bigge’s edition, pp. 285 ff. 
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habit, in either case he cannot judge that S is P without a feeling 
of uneasiness, of distrust in the judgment. The judgment is not 
convincing, or, in other words, it is not a real judgment. 

In the case of the consciousness of teleological obligation, the 
process is no more @ Priori than we have found it to be in infer- 
ence. Inconsistency here is nothing but the observed fact that 
to desire an end, and not to perform certain actions standing in 
definite relation to that end, is to court disappointment. Man as 
desiring and as not securing a certain object is man at odds with 
his environment. Man as desiring, and yet as not doing what 
he knows to be necessary for securing a certain object, is man at 
odds with himself. He is inconsistent. His action does not 
comport with his desire ; and because he knows that there is this 
incompatibility, his action does not comport with his knowledge. 
It is irrational. 

We must, however, observe that the irrationality spoken of 
here is concrete and not abstract. It is not the incongruousness 
of the action with abstract reason, but with a known definite 
situation which appeals in a certain way to a given desire. Vary 
the situation or the desire, and the demand of reason, or the obli- 
gation varies likewise. The obligation is contingent because 
reason itself alone cannot create it. This contingency, however, 
is not peculiar to the rationality of teleological obligation. All 
theoretical reason is equally contingent. Only when definite 
premises are given can rationality make a demand ; and that de- 
mand depends on the nature of the premises. Vary the premises, 
and the demand varies. But it may be said in objection that 
while the matter of the demand varies, the form of demanding is 
constant in the case of theoretical reason. The same statement, 
however, may be made of teleological obligation. Whatever 
may be the desire, and whatever may be the known means of 
gratifying it, there always is, in a thinking being so far as he 
thinks, the same consciousness of incompatibility between the 
existence of the desire and a failure to perform the action known 
to be necessary to satisfy the desire. 

And yet a man may reasonably refuse to perform that act in 
spite of its known incompatibility with that desire. For he may 
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have other desires, and if the several measures known to be neces- 
sary respectively to the satisfaction of the several desires cannot 
be taken at once, there arises a conflict of obligations. This con- 
flict can be adjusted only when some desire has become supreme 
over the others. Then the obligation to perform the action which 
secures its gratification becomes supreme over competing obliga- 
tions. Reason takes into consideration the ascendancy of this 
desire, and in this concrete situation decides in favor of that con- 
duct which this desire imposes. It declares that conduct more 
obligatory than any other possible conduct in this particular com- 
plication of circumstances. If it be said that not reason but the 
brute strength of desire is the decisive factor in the case, the 
reply is that mere strength of desire may indeed determine action ; 
it cannot by itself, however, give rise to the consciousness of pre- 
ponderant obligation. Reason is necessary for that, and the 
strength of desire operates in the production of that consciousness 
of obligation only in so far as it is a datum which reason takes 
into consideration. 

Often the part that reason plays in the conflict of motives is 
still greater ; for it frequently happens that the relative strength of 
desires is modified by knowledge of the results that follow their 
gratification. But such knowledge of results is distinguished 
from mere memory-images of unpleasant experiences, which in 
the past were associated with the satisfaction of desire. The 
memory-images arise without any operation of reason ; that is, 
the process we call reasoning does not occur as an indispensable 
condition of their appearance. Not so, however, with the 
knowledge of the relation between an action and its conse- 
quences. Such knowledge is gained only through the process of 
reasoning. Hence any desire whose relative strength varies with 
this knowledge is in a sense a rational desire. Its distinctive 
nature as desire is not changed; it does not cease to be desire 
because it is rational. As desire it is not reason; but as a desire 
which is a function of reason it is a reasonable desire. It is such 
a desire as only reasoning beings have, and reasoning beings have 
it only because they reason. Here, again, it is not abstract rea- 
son that, out of its own pure reasonableness, gives rise to the 
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desire ; but the reasoning process of a person with a definite de- 
siderative nature takes place in a concrete situation, and produces 
a result, of which a definite desire in its particular strength is a 
part. Such a desire is therefore properly called a concretely 
reasonable desire. 

Now in the case of a conflict of desires, or more properly, be- 
cause desires themselves do not often conflict, in the case of a 
conflict of obligations arising from the incompatibility of the 
means of gratifying different desires, it frequently happens that a 
concretely reasonable desire is stronger than random, unreason- — 
able desires, and by the process we have above described, gives 
to a definite obligation supremacy over other concurrent obliga- 
tions. In such instances it is not sufficient to say that the su- 
preme obligation is supreme simply because reason takes into 
consideration the supremacy of its correlative desire. One must 
not lose sight of the fact that the supreme desire is concretely 
reasonable ; for we have seen that this desire in its present vic- 
torious strength would not appear in an unreasoning being. 
Thus, though the supremacy of the obligation is determined for 
reason by the supremacy of the desire, this supremacy of the 
desire has in its turn been determined by the operation of reason. 
Hence the supremacy of the obligation is doubly a rational su- 
premacy. 

In order to avoid a misunderstanding as to the meaning of the 
word ‘desire,’ it should be said here that by desire is meant not 
merely an ‘animal desire,’ but any desire whatever, includ- 
ing the highest’ aspirations which men may entertain. These 
aspirations are toward the realization of ideals; and because 
of the importance of this fact perhaps it is pardonable to in- 
terrupt the argument for the sake of considering the way in 
which ideals control human action. The word ‘ideal’ is used in 
many senses, but for the present purpose an ideal can be defined 
by the mention of three characteristics. First, an ideal is an 
object of imagination or an idea, and like all objects of imagina- 


‘It does not lie within the scope of this paper to discuss the meaning of the terms 
‘high’ and ‘low’ as applied to desires. The distinction expressed by these terms is 
recognized, and demards consideration in any full treatment of morality. 
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tion it is limited in the quality of its sensuous content by actual 
perception, past and present. In the second place, an ideal is an 
idea of human achievement, whether in the way of skill or of 
character or of external condition, such as for instance social in- 
stitutions. An ideal may of course be an idea of some condition 
not attainable or capable of approximation by human exertion, 
but such an ideal has no direct influence on human action. 
Finally, an ideal is, for the person who cherishes it, an idea which 
he desires and more or less persistently strives to realize, or at 
least to bring as near to realization as actual conditions permit. 
It is this third characteristic of an ideal which makes it so power- 
ful a factor in human life. Were there no desire to realize an 
ideal, it would be only an inoperative idea. The desire to realize 
an ideal is due to the nature of the ideal ; but that nature is in its 
turn due to the selective part played by desires in the original 
formation of the ideal. Only those elements in past or present 
experience, which for one reason or another a person desires to 
have repeated, enter into the ideal which that person forms for 
himself. But not everyone forms an ideal for himself; many 
adopt the ideals of others—a fact largely due to a natural ten- 
dency of human beings to desire what others desire. This ten- 
ency is strikingly shown in the case of children, who most easily 
catch from their associates the infection of some particular desire. 
And, like children, adults also not only imitate others’s actions, 
but adopt their ends. This adoption of others’s ends as one’s own 
consists in the awakening of desires within us to secure these ends. 
Ideals, like any other ends, are adopted when we come to desire 
their realization. Once these desires for the realization of ideals 
have been awakened in us, they give rise to a consciousness of 
obligation to perform the actions known to be necessary to that 
realization. Thus it is seen that there is nothing peculiar about 
the obligation imposed by an ideal, which should differentiate it 
from other teleological obligations. Persons who cherish ideals 
will recognize an obligation to realize them—an obligation whose 
strength ' is proportional to the strength of the desire to realize. 


' This strength may be reinforced by the fact that the action necessary to realize an 
ideal may itself have been categorically demanded of us by others; in other words, 
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Persons who do not cherish the ideal will not recognize the tele- 
ological obligation, although the act which would be imposed as 
teleologically obligatory by the ideal may be imposed upon them 
as categorically obligatory by a process we shall consider in the 
sequel.’ 

II. Up tothis point we have been examining only teleological 
obligation, where, to quote again Kant’s phrase, “the action is 
not commanded absolutely, but only as means to another pur- 
pose.” Kant, however, in this passage goes on to say: ‘ There 
is an imperative which commands a certain conduct immediately, 
without having as its condition any other purpose to be attained 
by it. This imperative is Categorical.” * That there are cate- 
gorical imperatives corresponding to this definition*® any unbiased 
observer of human experience must concede. Any attempt to 
deny the fact is simply an obstinate refusal to see a fact because 
one has no theory to fit it. Too many [persons recognize and 
act upon such imperatives to leave the matter open to question. 
These categorical imperatives admit of no description in terms of 
other experience, that is, in terms intelligible to one who has not 
experienced them. They must be felt in order to be appreciated. 
To those, however, who have heard their promptings, the expe- 
rience may be adequately described by saying that in conscious- 
ness arises a command, “Thou shalt,” or ‘ Thou shalt not,” 
the teleological obligation may be reinforced by a coincident categorical obligation, 
whose nature will be discussed below. It may be mentioned here that not only may 


categorical and teleological obligations reinforce each other, but at times they may 
weaken each other by mutual opposition. 

1 For instance one man may have as an element in his ideal an exalted sexual 
purity ; he may desire above all things to be sexually clean, and he will in conse- 
quence be conscious of an obligation to abstain from every lascivious thought or act 
because of its incompatibility with his ideal. Another person who does not appre- 
ciate the fascination of this ideal, who, that is, has no positive desire to be pure in 
heart, may yet feel a strong obligation to avoid licentious behavior because of the in- 
sistence with which he has been constantly forbidden to be lewd. The latter person 
may gradually come to cherish the ideal of purity ; but when he does, the character 
of the obligation under which he acts will have changed. The process of change 
from categorical to teleological obligation is very interesting but cannot be investi- 
gated here. 

2 OP. cit., p. 33. 

3In this definition, observe that nothing is said of the rational necessity and the 
objective validity of the imperative. 
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and that the command is accompanied by no indication that there 
is any ulterior end to be gained by obedience. Not only is the 
command heard, but its authority is recognized. The mandate 
or the prohibition may be regarded by the person who feels it 
not as an impertinence, not as an arrogant usurpation of a right, 
but as a justifiable peremptoriness, and as entitled to its assumption 
of dictatorship. He may be disposed to rebel against it, but he 
does not question its rightful claim to exact submission of him. 
Such a categorical imperative, recognized by the agent as binding, 
there undoubtedly is, and it is idle to attempt to ignore its exist- 
ence, 

But Kant’s statement that such an imperative ‘ concerns not 
the matter of the action, or its intended result, but its form and 
the principle of which it is itself a result,”' is not true of all 
categorical imperatives which come under the definition we have 
above given. Kant’s statement is true of categorical impera- 
tive, simply because he has defined that imperative in such a way 
as to carry with it the truth of that statement. But the differ- 
ence between Kant’s treatment of the subject and that given here 
is not merely a difference of definition. There is also the ques- 
tion of the exhaustiveness of Kant’s division of imperatives into 
two types, when one of these types is defined as he defines 
it. Either Kant’s definition is too narrow or his division is 
defective. For there are imperatives which are accepted by 
human beings as unconditionally binding on them, and yet which 
are not “ objectively necessary” in the sense of being “ valid, not 
merely for men, but for all rational creatures generally.”* Kant 
does not provide for these in his classification, and yet the fact 
is that their name is legion. An appeal to the past history of 
morality is not necessary to prove their existence. We need look 
only at the moral consciousness of our own times and of our 
friends and associates ; most of us need look only at our own 
moral experience, either of the present moment or of our 
earlier years before we began to reflect on these subjects. 

1 Op. cit., p. 33- 

20p. cit., p. 25; italics are quoted. In this passage, Kant speaks of “‘ law’’ not 
of ‘‘ categorical imperative,’’ but he practically identifies the two, making only the 
distinction that an imperative is a formula of a command or law ( of. cit., p. 30). 
This distinction makes no difference to our present discussion. 
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Perhaps there are some persons who were never commanded 
or forbidden to do any act without having had a reason given 
for the injunction. In such persons it is possible’ that there is 
no consciousness of categorical obligation to performances and 
omissions except that of the Kantian sort. One is probably 
safe in assuming that such persons form a minority of man- 
kind. Whether this assumption is justified or not, there are 
at least some men who are conscious of categorical obliga- 
tions which are not objectively valid, and the categorical im- 
peratives these men recognize must not be omitted from any 
complete classification of imperatives. It is necessary, there- 
fore, either to re-define the conception of the categorical im- 
perative, or to admit into our classification a third kind, which is 
neither teleological nor categorical, and then give it a name. 
Out of deference to Kant’s epoch-making work, probably we 
should allow his terminology to stand. In this case we should 
have to cast about for a new term, and every one is at liberty to 
make his own choice. Perhaps the word ‘ positive,’ already by 
long usage sanctioned as designative of a certain class of laws 
imposed by human command, might be as good as any, if the 
view advocated below, as to the psychological origin of the im- 
peratives under consideration, is correct. In this paper the term 
‘categorical’ is used as a designation of all imperatives which are 
not conditional in the Kantian sense. 

If time permitted, it would be interesting to examine in detail 
the inexorable logic which forced Kant, with his definition of the 
categorical imperative, to depart, in his Fundamental Principles of 
the Metaphysic of Morals, from the critical method which char- 
acterizes his Critique of Pure Reason. We can, however, only 
treat this point very briefly. In the Critique, as every one 
knows, Kant started with the empirical fact that men pass true 
theoretical judgments which are not analytical. Calling these 

1 This would depend upon the tenaciousness of their memory. If they remember 
that every law they have come to recognize as binding either has its reason in some 
further purpose to be realized, or is the demand to treat humanity in every case as an 
end withal, never as a means only, they would not, so far as I can see, have a con- 


sciousness of categorical obligation different from that described by Kant. How 
many such persons there are, each one can guess for himself, 
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judgments by the term “a friori' synthetic,” he then asks the 
question how a priori synthetic judgments are possible, and ar- 
rives at the conclusion that they are possible only if there are 
pure forms of perception and pure categories of thought, which 
by functioning in experience give rise to these judgments. 
Hence these forms of perception and these categories of thought 
must, so he argues, be accepted as realities. This type of argu- 
ment is readily recognized as a constructive hypothetical syllogism. 
‘If @ priori synthetic judgments exist, then there are pure forms 
of perception and categories. A priori synthetic judgments do 
exist. There are then,’ etc. The minor premise is vouched for 
as a fact of experience. If it were not, the whole argument would 
be null and void. <A similar argument, in ethical speculation, 
would read somewhat as follows : ‘ If there are categorical imper- 
atives in the moral life, then there must be certain pure principles 
of practical reason. But there are such categorical imperatives. 
Therefore,’ etc. The minor premise, again, would, after the anal- 
ogy of the argument in the Critique of Pure Reason, be vouched 
for as a fact of experience. 

But Kant denies that the truth of the minor premise is or ever 
can be established by experience. ‘‘ We must never leave out 
of consideration,” says he, “that we cannot make out dy any ex- 
ample, in other words empirically, whether there is such an im- 
perative at all’’* as the imperative of morality; “but it is rather to 
be feared that all those which seem to be categorical may yet be 
at bottom hypothetical. . . . But in such a case the so-called 
moral imperative, which as such appears to be categorical and 
unconditional, would in reality be only a pragmatic precept, 
drawing our attention to our own interests, and merely teaching 
us to take these into consideration.” * The consequence of this 
denial is obvious. Another method of procedure is necessary. 
Instead of taking categorical imperatives as given in actual 
moral experience, ‘‘ we shall therefore have to investigate a priort 

1 The question whether these judgments are really a friori cannot be discussed 
here. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 36 and 37; italics are in the original. This passage is only one of 
several in the work under consideration, which deny the possibility of empirically 
proving the existence of categorical imperatives. For another, see p. 24, of. cit. 
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the possibility of a categorical imperative, as we have not in 
this case the advantage of its reality being given in experience.’’* 
This Kant proceeds to do by showing that if there be such an 
imperative it must be this: ‘‘ Act only on that maxim whereby 
thou canst at the same time will that it should become a uni- 
versal law.”* With this insight “we have not yet, however, ad- 
vanced so far as to prove a priori that there actually is such an 
imperative.” He goes on to make good this default. All this 
procedure is necessitated by defining moral duty so as to make 
inevitable the doubt whether any one is ever dutiful. 

Thus we see that whereas in theoretical matters we have 
a Kantian metaphysics based on the critical examination of 
actual experience in order to find its implications, in practical 
matters we have a Kantian ethics based on metaphysics and 
without any empirical support whatever.’ It is not surprising, 
therefore, that while the limited contents of Kant’s theoretical 
metaphysics are objects of knowledge, the very rich contents of 
his practical metaphysics appeal only to faith. /f we are to 
have morality, we must have God, freedom, and immortality ; but 
nobody knows whether there be such a thing as morality or 
no—a rather startling thesis for a work on morals! One would 
think it were better to accept morality as a fact, and then ask what 
manner of fact it is. The actual morality we see in the world 
may not be ideal; much of it may even be without God and 
without hope of immortality, and all of it may be without Kantian 
freedom ; but such as it is, it is infinitely preferable to the rigoris- 
tic ideal which gives us only a problematic morality upon which 
to rest God, freedom, and immortality, all likewise problematic. 

Now the morality we are empirically acquainted with is often 
of a positively imperative type. It appears in this person and in 
that with uncompromising imposition—no ‘If,’ or ‘ But,’ or 
‘Because,’ but plain ‘Do,’ or ‘Do not,’ ‘Be,’ or ‘Be not.’ 

1 Op. cit., p. 37- 

2 Op. cit., p. 38. The question whether the argument in the Critigue of Practical 
Reason is the same as that we have examined above, can merely be asked here with- 


out any attempt at an answer, for lack of time. 
SNot even the /osifive support of the theoretical metaphysics, which rests on 


experience. 
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Its form is categorical, its content is various. Although it has 
an end in view, that end is mere conformity to a mandatory rule, 
It has no further end, and hence we have called it non-teleolog- 
ical. Itis short-sighted; one step at a time is enough for it, but 
that step is for it a matter of paramount importance. Heaven or 
hell may hang upon the issue, but heaven or hell do not count. 
The step, the whole step, and nothing but the step—that is the 
alpha and the omega of the categorical imperative. 

Some persons have interpreted such an empirical categorical 
imperative as carrying with it always the sense of the transcen- 
dent importance of the form of obligation, in comparison with the 
content, as if the obligation and not the act were supremely 
obligatory. This, however, does not seem to be a true account 
of the normal consciousness of bounded duty, although in some 
cases the account applies. Just as a reflective logician may make 
an assertion which has as its matter the mere form of that asser- 
tion, ¢. g., “ This judgment is affirmative” ; so a reflective moral 
agent who recognizes categorical obligations may come to recog- 
nize the recognition of categorical obligation as itself a matter of 
categorical obligation. He may say: ‘As a matter of fact I 
acknowledge the categorical obligation of abstaining from mur- 
der, adultery, theft, false witness, and covetousness. But even if 
I did not recognize these specific abstentions as obligatory, still I 
should be under obligation to recognize some other concrete obli- 
gation, even though, like a Moloch worshipper’s, that obligation 
were that I should give my first-born for my transgression, the 
fruit of my body for the sin of my soul. It is not so much what 
I conceive to be my absolutely inevitable duty, as sat I should 
acknowledge some such duty.’ Such an attitude seems actually 
to be taken by some moral agents, and therefore it must be 
psychologically possible ; but surely it is a travesty of the ordi- 
nary consciousness of categorical obligation to represent it as 
always appearing in this reflective type, which makes the form 
of obligation the matter of it also; just as it would be a travesty 
of ordinary thinking to say that every categorical judgment we 
make concerns the form of assertion. That the judgment has this 
form is unmistakable, else it would not be a categorical judgment. 
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So every categorical imperative has ¢o ipso a form of categorical- 
ness ; but what is of moment to the moral agent is not the mere 
form of categorical imperativeness but the content in that form. 
To the moral scientist, on the contrary, the form rather than the 
content is at one time of main interest, while at another time the 
interest centers in the content. 

But it may be maintained that, although to the normal moral agent 
the content in the form of categorical obligation is the important 
thing, to the ethical scientist, on the contrary, the form is more 
important than the matter, because only by an analysis of the form 
can the import of such a consciousness be understood. By the 
import of the categorical imperative is here meant the bearing it 
has upon the problem of objective reality. This raises the ques- 
tion whether the existence of the consciousness of categorical 
obligation involves the existence of an objectively valid obligation, 
in the sense of an obligation resting upon all rational beings as 
such, independently of their desires. . 

We have seen that the consciousness of teleological obligation 
has reference to the relation objectively existing between an action, 
its known result, and the desiderative attitude the agent takes 
toward that result. Does the consciousness of categorical obli- 
gation have like reference to some objective fact? This question 
can be answered only by interrogating that consciousness to see 
whether there always and necessarily is such a reference. There 
is without doubt generally so much reference as is involved in an 
attitude toward an act to be performed or omitted, or toward a 
disposition to be cultivated or suppressed. In all except patho- 
logical cases, to feel a categorical obligation is to feel it with 
reference to some performance or disposition, just as, in all except 
pathological cases, to feel anger is to feel it towards some object. 
But the very fact that there are pathological cases in which 
there is an unobjective categorical obligation or an unobjective 
emotion, would seem to differentiate the objectiveness of cate- 
gorical obligation and of emotion from the objectiveness of judg- 
ment. For it is doubtful whether even in the most extreme cases 
of alienation a man can judge without judging about anything. 
If a person were to affirm that he did, I should not know how to 
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interpret his affirmation. It would have no meaning for me. 
But a sense of obligation not binding to anything, or an emotion 
not directed toward anything, I am able to understand in terms of 
my own experience. How much this unintelligibility of one 
alleged experience, and the intelligibility of the other two, count 
toward making it probable that a consciousness of categorical 
obligation or of anger is not necessarily objective must be left 
for the reader to decide. There seems, at any rate, to be a rad- 
ical difference between the two sorts of objectivity—z » much that 
without more ado we have no right to assert that the mere exist- 
ence of the consciousness of categorical obligation is of itself an 
indication of an objective bindingness of some unconditional com- 
mands. It would be difficult to say, why if I am not able to 
argue from the existence of anger to the existence of something 
objectively exasperating, 7. ¢., exasperating to all rational beings, 
I should be allowed to argue from the existence of categorical 
obligation to the existence of some course of conduct objectively 
binding, 7. ¢., binding on all rational beings. Even an appeal to 
the fact that in many persons obligations appear as binding not 
merely on themselves, but also on all rational creatures, does 
not prove anything to the point. It is quite possible that the 
universality of reference may be an error due to prejudice or to 
some other cause. The appeal, on the other hand, to the fact 
that categorical obligations may be recognized as particular in 
their incidence, may be cited to prove that it does not lie in the 
very nature of the consciousness of categorical obligation to be 
universal or objectively necessary. Hence any claim in behalf 
of a necessary objectivity of reference lays upon the claimant the 
burden of proof; and satisfactory proof seems to be wanting. 

The result of our investigation into the nature of the categorical 
imperative is that it is a consciousness of unconditional obligation 
which in normal cases has reference to some more or less defi- 
nitely conceived action or disposition, but which only in certain 
instances is regarded by the subject experiencing it as binding 
not only on himself but on all other human or on all other 
rational beings. And even in these instances the mere fact that 
the subject considers the obligation universal does not prove its 
universality. 
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Now, assuming that this result is warranted by the facts, 
let us proceed to ask how categorical imperatives arise in in- 
dividual consciousness. What is the probable ontogenetic ex- 
planation of them? What I shall attempt to show is that two 
different processes, both known actually to take place, can ac- 
count for such imperatives, and that in all probability both pro- 
cesses play a part in giving rise to the consciousness of uncon- 
ditional obligation. 

The teleological obligation we have dust discussed has, as 
we have seen, its origin in the knowledge that a certain kind 
of act is necessary to the satisfaction of a desire. We say to 
ourselves: ‘Do this because you want that.’ According 
to what we know of the tendency of reasoning processes to 
abbreviation by ellipsis, it is antecedently probable that we may 
gradually come to say to ourselves simply, ‘ Do this,’ without 
giving as a reason the fact that ‘ we want that.’’ It is thus con- 
ceivable that after a time the reason may be lost sight of en- 
tirely while yet the obligatory character of the act remains. 
Nay, further, not only do we often forget our reasons for our 
beliefs, but we often forget that we ever had any reasons, and 
come eventually to treat what was once a reasoned conviction as 
a self-evident truth. Without doubt many, if not all, so-called 
self-evident truths had this origin. Why may not likewise a 
teleological obligation, once accepted as binding because teleo- 
logical, become by the same process of forgetting the reasons 
which determined its acceptance and by forgetting that there ever 
were any such reasons—why may not such an obligation finally 
become a duty regarded as self-evidently reasonable? That 
such a change actually occurs, especially in the gradual growth 
from childhood to maturity, can hardly be disproved. Miinster- 
berg, in his Ursprung der Sittlichkeit, claims that this change is 
impossible, because the interest in the teleological imperative is 
concentrated on the end to be gained, and this interest would 
always keep the end in view. This is surely not in accordance 
with our general experience. When a thing is to be done, for 
whatever end, the interest often shifts from the end to the means. 

1 This explanation is, of course, by no means new. 
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Interests are not eternal and unchangeable ; on the contrary, they 
have a way of dancing attendance upon the race to be run rather 
than of standing by the far off goal. 

It may however be very properly questioned whether the eco- 
nomical tendency to mental short-hand is in very large measure 
responsible for the categorical imperative. The reason for this 
doubt is that we can point to another agency which is omnipres- 
ent in human society, and is sufficiently powerful unaided to pro- 
duce the consciousness of categorical obligation, although it is 
in all probability frequently reinforced in its working by the el- 
liptical tendency already mentioned. The agency here referred 
to is of an altogether different order from those at work in pro- 
ducing teleological imperatives. Whereas reason is operative in 
the one case, it has a very subordinate part in the other." The 
process is non-rational, and the obligation to which it gives rise 
is therefore non-rational. 

The word of command exerts on the consciousness of the 
person to whom it is addressed an influence which has often been 
dwelt on by moralists, especially those of the English school. But 
a faulty psychology led them to give only a half-explanation 
of this fact. | Spencer’s attitude here is characteristic. ‘ The 
element of coerciveness,” he says, “ originates from experience 
of those several forms of restraint that have, as above described, 
established themselves in the course of civilization—the political, 
religious, and social. To the effects of punishments inflicted by 
law and public opinion on conduct of certain kinds, Dr. Bain 
ascribes the feeling of moral obligation, And I agree with him,” 
continues Spencer, “to the extent of thinking that by them is 
generated the sense of compulsion which the consciousness of 
duty includes, and which the word obligation indicates.” ? It is 
clear that what Spencer and his predecessors have in mind is the 
effect that commands have by reason of the sanctions attached 

1 Without rationality there can be no intelligent interpretation of commands ; but 
reason does not seem to have anything to do with the sense of constraint which these 
commands awaken in the hearer, unless some teleological element complicates the 
situation, as when fear of punishment or desire of reward codperates with the natural 


tendency of command to coerce the will. 
Principles of Ethics, 46. 
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to them. They conceive that commandments get their binding 
_ character because of the ‘reasons annexed’ to them, and that 
these reasons consist in threats. Now there is no doubt that 
commands do get an efficacy in this way, and that gradually, as 
we have seen, commands with reasons annexed tend to become 
absolute in their obligation. But commands have another influ- 
ence, the direct influence of ‘suggestion.’ Recent psychology 
has thrown much light upon this fact of suggestion by bringing 
it into relation with certain hypnotic phenomena. It has long 
been well known that the hypnotic subject is almost absolutely 
under the control of the will of the hypnotizer. The mere fact 
that the latter issues a command determines the will of the former 
to obey. The suggestion works not because of a reason given, 
but directly and immediately. The psychological explanation of 
this fact seems to be that the idea suggested in the command 
takes, because of the concentration of the attention of the sub- 
ject on it, complete possession of the field of consciousness and 
leads by ideo-motor action to the execution of the deed com- 
manded. But however this may be, there is no question of the 
fact that a command of the hypnotizer is answered in most cases 
by an obedient surrender of the subject. If this surrender is 
made in light hypnosis, the subject understands that he is acting 
under a sense of obligation because he has been ordered to act. 

The significance of all this for our discussion is clear, although 
so far as I know it has not been pointed out before. We have 
in hypnosis ‘a pure case’ of the general principle that command 
exercises coercive power over the will. In ordinary conscious- 
ness, on the contrary, this coercive force is generally offset by 
various other influences, and is therefore overlooked. When I 
am ordered not to do a thing which I have a strong inclination 
to do, the tendency of the order to secure its own execution 
may perhaps be imperceptible because of a strong and effective 
counteracting influence. Again, conscious subjection to another’s 
will is often resented, and a victorious tendency to assert oneself 
against such control is put into play; this ‘ contrariness’ may 
ultimately dispossess direct suggestion of all its power. But 
however much this natural coercive tendency of command to 
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secure obedience may be overborne by opposing forces, it is with- 
out doubt a powerful factor in determining action. 

If the same command is constantly repeated, its power to 
coerce the ‘will increases, especially if its strongest constant oppo- 
nents are kept in check by counter-inducements. For instance 
when I keep on saying to my child, ‘‘ You must tell the truth,” 
and when the temptations to lying are offset by fear of punish- 
ment and by desire to secure my approbation, the power of my 
command to secure obedience asserts itself more and more— 
always provided, of course, that ‘ contrariness’ is not aroused 
or when aroused is effectually subdued. Obedience comes 
more and more to be a matter of course; truth-telling merely 
because truth-telling is commanded grows to be a fixed trait of 
the child’s character. The process may be very gradual, for in 
normal life the mills of suggestion often grind slowly ; but this is 
compensated for by the fact that they grind exceeding small. 
When the work is done, the very thought of a lie will imme- 
diately call up in consciousness it may be the still small voice, it 
may be the thundering tones of the inexorable command, ‘“‘ Speak 
the truth.” The accent is no longer that of the father from whom 
the child used to hear it. It has been heard so often, in so many 
varying tones, from so many persons in authority, that the per- 
sonal and individual characteristics of the many past pronounce- 
ments have fused into what seems a universal form of utterance. 
The boy is not psychologist enough to know why this word 
of imperious command emerges in his consciousness, and under 
the influence of popular conceptions he refers it to a mysterious 
faculty of conscience, or to a daimon, or to the whisperings of 
ministering angels, or to God’s voice sounding in man’s soul. 
We all know the opening words of that great ode: “Stern 
Daughter of the Voice of God!’ This is effective poetry, but 
no less fanciful than when, in his apostrophe to duty, the poet 
goes on to sing: 


“* Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, are fresh and strong.”’ 


Duty is the daughter of the voice of God only in the sense that 
in theistic communities the moral law is laid down to us in our 
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tender years as the expression of God’s will. We of Christian 
or Hebrew ancestry are taught at our mothers’ knees that God 
spake all these words, saying, Thou shalt not. The catechism, 
the Sunday-school, the pulpit, and various other tuitionary 
devices enforce the lesson by iteration and reiteration till at last 
tuition produces intuition. Precept upon precept is accompanied 
by line upon line, until at last there is in the pupil an inability to 
divide asunder precept and line: until, that is, there arises an 
incurability of conviction that the moral law as reasonable and 
obligatory can only be the fiery law that went forth from the right 
hand of Jehovah when he came forth from Sinai and rose up 
from Seir and shined forth from Mount Paran and came with ten 
thousands of saints. 

In a Buddhist community, on the other hand, the moral law is 
_inculcated, and therefore is received as a system of precepts 
which Gautama in his enlightenment discovered and preached as 
the way of deliverance for men who are bound upon the wheel of 
things. In more primitive societies, the moral law is nothing 
but the expression of immemorial custom, made mandatory by 
the insistence with which every member of the social circle 
exacts conformity to established usage. It is taught and it is 
learned and obeyed as the law of the fathers, as the ancient 
landmark which is not to be removed. 

These differences of intuition as to the authorship of the moral 
law show that the answer of the moral consciousness as to the 
source of unconditional obligation may not be accepted as de- 
finitive. A scientific examination of the facts is necessary, and 
in the light of what has been said it is perhaps not overbold to 
suggest that in each person the moral law as a categorical im- 
perative is in large measure the reverberating echo of commands 
imposed upon him by those who were in a position to drive them 
home. The fact that these commands are also respected and 
loyally obeyed by one’s fellows adds to the objectivity which 
characterizes many categorical imperatives. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that analytically there are two 
forms of the consciousness of obligation, the conditional and the 
absolute. If, however, we look at their genesis as well as at 
their developed character, we must say that there are three types 
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the analytically teleological imperative in which the obligation 
is seen to be conditioned upon a desire; the analytically cate- 
gorical but genetically teleological and conditional imperative, 
which originally secured its recognition because of its teleo- 
logical bearings, but in which the obligation is no longer recog- 
nized as conditioned upon a desire; and, lastly, the analyt- 
ically and genetically categorical imperative which is accepted 
because it is part of our nature to feel that we ought dutifully 
to submit when others insist that we shall. The first is reasoned, 
the second has been reasoned, the third never was. 

The limits of this paper make it impossible to discuss the ques- 
tion what first gave form to the commands now categorically 
imposed on the members of society. Nor can we dwell on the 
conflict which arises when a man becomes so independent as to 
challenge their authority, and endeavors to throw off the yoke of 
what appears to be an unwarrantable despotism, and to swear 
allegiance to the constitutional law of the teleological imperative. 
This endeavor is the meaning of egoistic hedonism, of utilitarian- 
ism, and of perfectionism. Let me remark, however, in closing, that 
if the contentions of this paper are justified, this struggle against 
the absolute imperative is the effort of reason to reduce the natural 
but unreasoning impulse to blind obedience. To change our 
figure, the law as a categorical imperative is our schoolmaster to 
control the unchartered freedom of chance desires, a freedom 
that marks the youth of the individual and of the race. But when 
the years have come that bring the philosophic mind, the school- 
master gives way to the ripe man, and the law of the categorical 
imperative, which is the law of bondage, makes room for the law 
of the conditional, reasonable imperative, which is the law of 
freedom. Positive morality yields to a teleological morality with 
much the same content. But even then teleology is not explic- 
itly present in all consciousness of obligation. It is rather a 
court of appeals than an omnipresent mentor. In normal cases 
the teleologically moral man does not constantly think of the 
end to be gained by his moral conduct. Categoricalness is not 
replaced but merely outranked by teleology. 

EVANDER BrapLey McGILvary. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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THE EVOLUTIONARY METHOD AS APPLIED TO 
MORALITY. 


II. Its SIGNIFICANCE FOR CONDUCT. 


N a preceding paper,’ I attempted to show that only by the 
use of evolutionary ideas, that is, the historical method, can 
morality be brought within the domain of science. That discus- 
sion, however, did not develop the implied bearings of the pre- 
sented theory upon distinctively moral values and validities. 
If we suppose for the moment that scientific treatment would 
follow the general lines indicated, what would be the influence of 
such a treatment upon morality as such? Would it leave moral 
quality unaffected —just where it was? Would it lessen or de- 
stroy the moral meaning as such? Or would it intensify and 
expand ethical significance, giving an added meaning and an 
added sanction ? 
Before directly taking up these questions, it is necessary to 
dispose of a certain ambiguity and confusion. I am convinced 
that in much recent discussion about validity or objective value, 
writers have taken up indiscriminately two different standpoints, 
and passed unwittingly from one problem to another and quite 
different matter. One question is this: What is the validity of 
the moral point of view as such? Or, in the form which con- 
temporary thought makes most urgent: How is the validity of 
the moral point of view, with its insistence upon standards, ideals, 
responsibilities, to be reconciled with the validity of the scientific 
point of view and its insistence upon the presented, upon facts, 
upon the causal? A distinct question is the following : How is 
the validity of a given moral point of view or judgment deter- 
mined? This judgment about capital punishment is morally 
valid ; that one is ethically incompetent. This point of view re- 
garding temperance, expansion, the silver question, organized 
charity, etc., is true —that is, has superior objective value—com- 
pared with some other point of view. Or, the judgment “I 
1 PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, March, 1902. 
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should follow my artistic bent, even if it interferes with existing 
filial relations,” is correct. 

Now, ethical science is primarily concerned with problems of 
validity in the latter sense. It belongs to logic, to the theory of 
points of view, the categories, and of the methods that develop 
these points of view, to discuss the validity of morality ider- 
haupt. The scientist as such is not directly concerned with 
matters of ultimate validity; neither, however, is he taken up 
with mere presented facts. His fundamental and interesting 
problem is that of ways of passing upon questions of specific 
validity ; ways of determining the respective values of this or 
that particular judgment. The extent to which philosophical 
writers adopt and repeat the propositions of empirical writers, 
developed before objective science had made much headway, is 
surprising. It is not bare description of given facts that consti- 
tutes the work of the scientist; but discovering, testing, and 
elaborating adequate modes of finding out what is really given ; 
adequate modes of describing and defining what is thus laid bare. 

This ought to be too trivial, too commonplace to mention, but 
current arguments against the use of historical methods in ethics 
indicate the need not only of mention but of stress. The oppo- 
nent argues thus: It is of course true that morality has a his- 
tory; that is, we can trace different moral practices, beliefs, 
customs, demands, opinions, in various forms of outward mani- 
festation. We can say that here such and such moral practices 
obtained, and then gave way in this point or that. This indeed 
is a branch of history, and an interesting one. As history it is 
mere truism to say that it will receive scientific treatment just in 
the degree in which all the resources of historic method are 
called into action. But when this is said and done the result 
remains history, not ethics. What ethics deals with is the moral 
worth of these various practices, beliefs, etc.; and this question 
of worth is a totally different matter from existence in a temporal 
series, and from the accurate description of serial order. The 
historian of ethics can at most supply only data; the distinctive 
work of the ethical writer is still all to be done. And we may 
imagine the objector going on to add the stock phrases: History 
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is descriptive, it deals with the given, the actual, the phenomenal. 
Ethics is normative, it wants to know about the standard, the 
ideal, that which ought to be, whether or no it is or ever has 
been. 

In my judgment the objector is here entangled in the looseness 
and vagueness of his own analysis. He has not discriminated 
the two meanings of validity. He is arguing that because a 
genetic or historic account does not determine aé initio the moral 
point of view as such, therefore it is not necessary to the right 
determination of questions of specific value—an obvious mutatio 
conclusionis.' 

Because history does not create off-hand, so to speak, moral 
validity, it hardly follows that an adequate knowledge of histor- 
ical development is not quite indispensable to the successful pur- 
suit of the task of deciding upon validity in this and that special 
case. At times it would seem as if the objector went even further 
in his confusion ; it would almost appear that he confounds his- 
tory as an objective succession of events with history as the 
rational account and interpretation of these events ; history as 
bare fact and history as method. It might be true that objec- 
tive history does not create moral values as such, and yet be 
true that there is no way of settling questions of valid ethical 
significance in detail apart from historical consideration. In any 
case, whatever deserves the name of history is more than an in- 
ventory of practices, beliefs, and opinions. It is concerned with 
the origin and development of these customs and ideas ; and with 
the question of their mode of operation after they have arisen. 
The described facts—yes ; but among the facts described is pre- 
cisely certain conditions under which various norms, ideals, and 
rules of action have originated and functioned. A continual pigeon- 


1There is of course a more fundamental problem: whether the validity of the 
moral categories as such can be adequately treated apart from that of specific validi- 
ties. There is at least a working presumption that the logic which deals with 
the question of validity and truth in general must get its material by considering the 
specific criteria and modes of verification used in settling matters of truth and worth 
in particular instances. It is difficult to see, for example, just how the logic of the 
theoretic sciences can discuss the possibility of the intellect reaching truth at large, 
severed from the problem of the methods which the special sciences use in discriminat- 
ing truth from error in their own special provinces. 
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holing of such consideration as mere ‘ description’ becomes irri- 
tating when it assumes that the description cannot go beyond the 
prima facie and obvious appearance of the material dealt with ; that 
it just goes heaping up more and more such unexplained and un- 
interpreted data. This no more supplies the general content of 
historic science than the first appearance of the world to our 
senses is the significant content of physical science. All this is 
only material to be described ; not the described material. Its 
worth is to furnish data and present problems, suggest working 
hypotheses, and supply the material through which they may be 
tested. 

The historic method is a method, first, for determining how spe- 
cific moral values (whether in the way of customs, expectations, 
conceived ends, or rules) came to be ; and second, for determin- 
ing their significance as indicated in their career. Its assump- 
tions are that norms and ideals, as well as unreflective customs, 
arose out of certain situations, in response to the demands of 
those situations ; and that once in existence they operated with 
a less or greater meed of success (to be determined by study of 
the concrete case). We are still engaged in forming norms, in 
setting up ends, in conceiving obligations. If moral science has 
any constructive value, it must provide standpoints and working 
instrumentalities for the more adequate performance of these 
tasks. Are we to say that the urgent problem of the present 
right determination of standards and aims can be solved when we 
cut loose from a consideration of the past? Shall we say that a 
defined and critical knowledge of the origin, history, and destiny 
of such matters in the past life of humanity is aside from the mark 
in our present situation ? 

To adopt such a standpoint, even by implication, is to commit 
ourselves to two assumptions: first, that while there may have 
been rationality in past moral beliefs and practices, there is no 
such rationality as to the present and the future. In other 
words, it is assumed that while moral attitudes of mankind have 
hitherto arisen in relation to a definite situation, the present is 
quite in the air, and hence judgment of it cannot be directed. 
Secondly, it is assumed that a knowledge of how norms and 
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moral endeavors have been brought about in the past throws no 
light upon the intrinsic process of moralization. For my part, I 
am not presumptuous enough to venture upon such notions ; I 

- would have those who deny moral significance to the historical 
method show how we may guide and control the formation of 
our further moral judgments if we forego inquiry into the proc- 
ess of their formation as historically set before us. 

In these introductory words, I do not suppose myself to have 
shown that the historic method has a settled moral significance 
that at once facilitates conduct and gives it an added sanction 
by introducing more rationality; but I hope at least to have 
cleared up somewhat the real point at issue, and to have shown 
the irrelevancy of some of the current, rather peremptory, modes 
of disposing of the genetic standpoint in morals, 

The problem of the best method of arriving at correct judg- 
ments on points of moral worth, necessarily traverses ground 
covered by the time-honored and time-worn theories of intuition- 
alism and empiricism. Even at the risk of threshing old straw, it 
will be advisable to compare the evolutionary method with these 
other points of view. In such a comparison, however, it is to be 
borne in mind that the sole point under review is that of the log- 
ical relationship of the theory examined to the meaning and sanc- 
tion of our moral judgments. The question is not whether or no 
there are intuitions ; whether or no they can be utilized in special 
cases, or whether or no all supposed intuitions can be accounted 
for as products of associative memory. The problem is not one 
of fact but of value. It isa logical problem. If we suppose such 
necessary and universal beliefs as go by the name of ‘ intuition’ 
to exist, does such existence settle anything regarding the valid- 
ity of what is believed, either in general or in part? It isa 
question of the relation of the intuition to fact—to the moral 
order in reality. Under what conditions alone, and in what 
measure or degree, are we justified in arguing from the existence 
of moral intuitions as mental states and acts to facts taken to 
correspond to them ? 

The reply already hinted at is that the mere existence of a 
belief, even admitting that as a belief it cannot in any way be 
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got rid of, determines absolutely nothing regarding the objectivity 
of its own content. The worth of the intuition depends upon 
genetic considerations. In so far as we can state the intuition 
in terms of the conditions of its origin, development, and later 
career, in so far we have some criterion for passing judgment 
upon its pretentions to validity. If we can find that the intuition 
is a legitimate response to enduring and deep-seated conditions, 
we have some reason to attribute worth to it. If we find that 
historically the belief has played a part in maintaining the 
integrity of social life, and in bringing new values into it, our belief 
in its worth is additionally guaranteed. But if we cannot find 
such historic origin and functioning, the intuition remains a 
mere state of consciousness, a hallucination, an illusion, which 
is not made more worthy by simply multiplying the number of 
people who have participated in it. 

Put roughly we may say that intuitionalism, as ordinarily con- 
ceived, makes the ethical belief a brute fact, because unrelated. 
Its very lack of genetic relationship to the situation in which it 
appears condemns it to isolation. This isolation logically makes 
it impossible to credit it with objective validity. The intuition- 
alist, in proclaiming the necessity of his content, proclaims thereby 
its objective reference ; but in asserting its non-genetic char- 
acter he denies any reference whatsoever. The genetic theory 
holds that the content embodied in any so-called intuition is a 
response to a given active situation: that it arises, develops, and 
operates somehow in reference to this situation. This functional 
reference establishes in advance some kind of relationship to 
objective conditions, and hence some presumption of validity. 
If the ‘intuition’ persists, it is within certain limits because the 
situation persists. If the particular moral belief is really inex- 
pugnable, it is just because the conditions which require it are so 
enduring as to persistently call out an attitude which is relevant 
to them. The probability is that it continues in existence simply 
because it continues to be necessary in function. 

The presumption or probability, however, must not be pushed 
too far. It is a well-known fact that habits endure and project 
themselves after the conditions which originally generated them 
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pass over, and that under such circumstances the habits become 
sources of error and even of hallucination. Indeed the most 
generic psychological statement that we have of illusions is that 
a psycho-physical disposition in conformity with the state of the 
case in the great majority of instances asserts itself by the principle 
of habit, when some of the conditions are radically different, and 
thus produces a judgment whose content does violence to the 
facts of the particular case. 

The point of the genetic method is then that it shows relation- 
ships, and thereby at once guarantees and defines meaning. We 
must take the history of any intuition or attitude of moral con- 
sciousness in both directions: both ex parte ante and ex parte post. 
We must consider it with reference to the antecedents which 
evoked it, and with reference to its later career and fate. It arises 
in a certain context, and as a reaction to certain circumstances ; 
it has a subsequent history which can be traced. It maintains 
and reinforces certain conditions, and modifies others. It becomes 
a stimulus which provokes new modes of action. Now when we 
see how and why the belief came about, and also know what else 
came about because of it, we have a hold upon the worth of the 
belief which is entirely wanting when we set it up as an isolated 
intuition. Pure intuitionalism is often indeed undistinguishable 
from the crassest empiricism. The ‘intuition’ is declared to bea 
content of ‘ reason,’ but reason is a mere label. The ordinary rela- 
tion and criteria of rationality are expressly eliminated. Quite 
likely we have deified the results of a merely accidental history or 
series of circumstances. The only way to introduce reasonable- 
ness is to analyze in detail the course of events from which the 
intuition results, and to trace in further detail the influences that 
radiate from it. There is much ground for John Stuart Mill’s 
basis of opposition to intuitionalism—that it tends to perpetuate 
prejudice and sanctify conservatism by calling them eternal truths 
of reason, and thus to erect barriers in the way of moral progress. 

A given belief or intuition represents, as regards its content, a 
cross-section of an historic process. No wonder it becomes 
meaningless and obstructive when the static section is taken as 
if it were a complete and individualized reality. Any morpho- 
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logical section becomes significant in itself, and heuristic with 
reference to further scientific activity, just in the degree in which 
it is employed along with other cross-sections, before and after, 
in constructing a continuous process or life history. 

Every intuitionalist admits that as matter of fact the sup- 
posed content of the intuitions has in some cases at least varied 
from time to time. This point is familiar as an objection of fact 
against intuitionalism. Its logical significance is however even 
more important. 

This admission condemns, as a nugatory pretense, the claim to 
objective validity on the part of every intuition. If we are mis- 
taken in one case, we may be in others, since by definition any 
standard outside the intuition as such is excluded. Either every- 
thing that appears to the individual as final and authoritative is 
such, or else such appearance lacks competency in any case. 
Intuitionalism is Protagorean in its belief that man’s ideas are 
the measure of moral realities. If the intuitionalist falls back 
upon the notion of the inexpugnable, he falls back simply 
upon a question of bare fact. How much time is to be al- 
lowed? Certainly the life of the individual occupies but a brief 
span in the continuity of conscious social life in which it is 
imbedded. Beliefs that are inexpugnable for a given individ- 
ual, or for a series of generations, or even for an entire nation- 
ality, finally fade away. According to the test of inexpugn- 
ableness this would show that they were never intuitions, and 
hence never objectively valid—ex hypothest. Viewed in this 
way, the contents of our present moral beliefs become objects of 
suspicion. Intuitionalism at one stroke transforms itself into 
scepticism. What guarantee have we that our present ‘intui- 
tions’ have more validity than hundreds of past ideas that have © 
shown themselves by passing away to be empty opinion or 
indurated prejudice? In denying genesis and history to have 
objective worth, we make the whole history of moral belief an 
illusion —a vain shew. The same logic that makes necessary 
the rejection of former moral ideas as not really intuitions, 
and hence of no moral worth at all, cuts the ground out from 
under any and every moral belief. 
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On the other — - genetic theory ascribes a certain posi- 
tive moral validity to any belief that has arisen as a persistent 
response to a situation, while at the same time it enables us to 
measure, through tracing its later career and destiny, the range 
of worth attaching to it. The genetic method grades worth, in- 
stead of compelling us either to consecrate or damn it i foto. 
Take as a special and test case the matter of the value of human 
life. Savage tribes almost universally practice infanticide. They 


do so not only without a thought of its immorality, but in many > 


cases, and up to a certain extent, in recognition of a supposed 
obligation. Their moral ‘intuitions’ inform them that the wel- 
fare of the older and vigorous members of a group is to be pre- 
ferred to that of the decrepit and feeble—that the latter are a burden 
to the well-being of the community, and hence to be eliminated. 
Now the theory which denies a certain positive value genetically 
measured to this belief, by its own dialectic also deprives us of 
any reason for attributing positive ethical significance to the moral 
aspirations of to-day. A theory which regards infanticide in the 
light of a reaction to its own set of historic conditions may, by 
investigating these conditions, give a relative justification to the 
idea. It may also, by tracing its later and continuing effects, 
finally condemn it. It may see how its persistence left a group 
stranded on a lower level, and how its passing away coincided 
with and conditioned a more complex and richer social order. 
The investigation may, indeed it should, reveal principles of the 
moralizing process which give better control of the moral beliefs 
and practices of to-day. 

Infanticide arises in nomadic peoples; the tribes are nomadic 
just because the necessity of getting food keeps them on the 
move from place to place. This very necessity makes impossible 
the settled abode with the ties and attachments which spring up 
about it. It keeps all the institutional relations of life loose and 
superficial. Moreover, to a nomadic people everything that has 
to be carried about is a burden. Every infant is not only such a 
burden, but is an additional drain upon the scanty food resources 
of his community. Moreover, the burden of transportation falls 
upon the woman, and the woman is already laden with all the 
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camp equipment and utensils. The food supply is so precarious 
that the older babies, in order to make sure of life, are long suckled 
at the breast, frequently for four or five years. To try and feed 
the new baby is possibly to starve the old. Moreover, in the 
encampment the woman has many duties put upon her in order 
that the man may be free to hunt. These duties can hardly be 
adequately performed if many little children are demanding at- 
tention. 

Needless to say, the question is not one of justifying infanti- 
cide. The genetic or historic consideration reveals, however, that 
in the rough the same sort of moral process is at work in the 
savage society as in the civilized. The fundamental question in 
any case is the paramount conditions of social existence. Let 
the social situation be such that more value comes to life from 
preserving and caring for the tender, helpless, and feeble, than 
from ignoring them, and their nurture will be a moral duty. 
Let this preservation become a tax, and even a threat against 
the integrity of the community life, and an opposite belief and 
practice are set up. 

The same method which gives a relative justification to the 
‘intuition,’ also forbids its continuance. Such justification as it 
gets is in its relativity to a given type of social life. That type, 
however, is so crude and undeveloped as compared with other 
forms we are familiar with, that it cannot be tolerated. The de- 
mand for doing away with infanticide is just the same as its 
justification : that it is consistent with a certain type of life. It 
not only arises within it, but tends to perpetuate it. 

Now if we turn our gaze to the present social life we find pre- 
cisely the same situation. Our moral code does not permit us 
intentionally to expose, nor wilfully to destroy, the infant and the 
aged. It does permit us, however, to condemn hundreds and 
thousands of little children, as well as grown people, to sickly, 
stunted, and defective lives, physical as well as mental. To be 
sure this state of things is attacked as immoral by many social 
reformers, but the general attitude is one of comparative indiffer- 
ence, sometimes indeed of irritation with the visionaries who en- 
deavor to stir up dissatisfaction, or even of indignation with them 
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as imperiling the foundations of society. Not that the condem- 
nation of children to a partial life is in and of itself a necessary 
pillar of society, but that it is a necessary incident of a whole 
industrial order which cannot be attacked without shaking society. 
In other words, there is at bottom a belief simply in the necessity 
of these things to the conservation and maintenance of the estab- 
lished social type. And this is precisely the reason the savage 
would appeal to in defense of his infanticide if he were capable 
of reflective thought. Very much the same thing can be said 
about our practice of war, and the necessity that war implies the 
offering up a sacrifice of so many thousands of human lives 
every year. Such things are simply ‘necessary’; and hence 
our impatience with or contempt for those who proclaim their 
radical immorality. Hence our zeal in idealizing, and in im- 
puting moral qualities of patriotism, bravery, etc. 

The point here, as in the case of infanticide, is neither merely 
to glorify nor condemn the thing in and of itself, but rather to get 
back to the general movement of society which produces these 
particular ethical symptoms ; and in turn to trace in more detail 
their historic consequences, realizing in detail to what extent 
they tend to perpetuate undeveloped and inadequate social forms. 

The illustration suggests that the import of the argument is 
wider than just the question of intuitionalism. The problem is 
the criterion for the validity of any moral idea prevalent in 
society at a given time. The conclusion is that a genetic treat- 
ment places any such belief in relation both to the circumstances 
which generate it, and the effects which it produces, and thereby 
gets us out of the region of mere opinion, sentimentality, and 
prejudice. This possibility of objective judgment is the scien- 
tific phase of the matter. But the fact, that this control of 
judgment of the worth or lack of worth in current moral beliefs 
at once modifies the beliefs and determines the development of 
new ones, shows that the scientific method has of itself a moral 
value : it determines and enforces fundamental moral motives and 
sanctions. It is an intrinsic factor in controlling the formation 
of moral judgments, and this is a part of the evolution of moral 
ideals and standards. 
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The relation of the genetic method to empiricism, so far as the 
matter of moral validity is concerned, requires attention. For- 
tunately, the notion that intuitionalism and empiricism exhaust 
the alternatives no longer universally obtains. We are getting 
aware that it is quite possible to conceive ideas and values as 
arising in and with reference to experience ; and yet hold that 
empiricism, being just one mode of logical interpretation, gives a 
faulty and distorted account of them. Fortunately, moreover, 
(for our argument is already getting too long) it is not necessary 
to examine the whole scope of empirical method. Only two 
points concern us here : one, the relation of the empirical method 
to the genetic method ; the second, a comparison of their bear- 
ings upon the question of determining worth in our ethical 
judgments. 

Empiricism is no more historic in character than is intuition- 
alism. Empiricism is concerned with the moral idea or belief as a 
grouping or association of various elementary feelings. It regards 
the idea simply as a complex state which is to be explained by 
resolving it into its elementary constituents. By its logic, both the 
complex and the elements are isolated from an historic context. 
The genetic method determines the worth or significance of the 
belief by considering the place that it occupied in a developing 
series; the empirical method by referring it to its components. 
Elementary feelings or sensations, as the empiricist deals with 
them, have no inherent or intrinsic time reference at all. Such 
reference is a purely external matter that attaches to the accidental 


way in which one of these elements happens to fall in with others ; ° 


accidental because its position of antecedence or consequence 
is something lying wholly outside of the element itself. While 
the genetic method finds quality or meaning to be essentially a 
function of position in the historic series, the empirical method 
holds that reality and hence validity can be got at only by dis- 
solving the bonds of temporal connection, and getting to a 
residual experience which is self-existent and self-sufficing. 

The empirical and the genetic methods thus imply a very differ- 
ent relationship between the moral state, idea, or belief, and objec- 
tive reality. From the genetic standpoint, the moral idea is essen- 
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tially an attitude that arises in the individual in response to the 
practical situation in which he is involved. It is the estimate the 
individual puts upon that situation. It is a certain way of con- 
ceiving it or interpreting it with reference to the exigencies of 
action. Accordingly, it operates as a method of reconstructing 
the situation through the act indicated. It arises as a response 
to a stimulus, and its worth is found in its success, as response, 
in doing the particular work demanded of it, not in the extent to 
which it parallels or reproduces the precise conditions which 
evoke it. The idea of withdrawing the hand may be an adequate 
response to the perception of a flame. The idea, however, is not 
an impression of the object. In like manner the notion of giving 
an accused man a chance to justify himself may be an adequate 
response to the stimulus of capture and presumed guilt. And 
yet it in no way depends for its reality upon being.a mere impress 
of the existing state of affairs. The test of its worth is its 
capacity to regulate the various factors entering into the situation. 
The empirical theory holds that the idea arises as a reflex of 
some existing object or fact. Hence the test of its objectivity is 
the faithfulness with which it reproduces that object as copy. 
The genetic theory holds that the idea arises as a response, and 
that the test of its validity is found in its later career as manifested 
with reference to the needs of the situation that evoked it. 

The difference again may be stated as follows: The empirical 
method holds that the belief or idea is generated by a process of 
repetition or cumulation ; the genetic method by a process of ad- 
justment. We need only refer to Spencer’s account of the way 
in which various impressions consolidate themselves into moral 
beliefs or intuitions to see how completely the process is con- 
ceived as one of sheer accumulation. This, moreover, lies not in 
Spencer’s personal wish to conceive it that way, but rather in the 
logic of empiricism itself. Each experience being separate and 
isolated, due to an impression received from an existent thing, 
all that remains is for the various images of these experiences 
to pile up on each other in such a way that the like elements 
continually reinforce one another, while the unlike ones fade, 
blur, and are finally effaced. Empiricism can conceive a given 
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experience only as a summation of elements. Here is where its 
weakness lies, as its intuitional opponents have always felt practi- 
cally, though they have not always seized the logical point. If 
a moral belief is simply an accumulation through repeated asso- 
ciations of previously given elements of experience without any 
essential modification or reconstruction of them, then one of two 
things is certain: either the original state was inherently ethical 
in quality—and thus the contention of the intuitionalist is vir- 
tually admitted—or else the empiricist is trying to generate the 
ethical by telescoping into one another purely non-ethical ele- 
ments. Here is the vulnerable point in empiricism—by its logic 
change of quality in passage from generating elements to final 
product must be explained away. It is illusion. But the essence 
of an historic process is precisely qualitative change in a process, 
that, as process, is continuous. 

The empiricist is compelled to regard an idea as simply an 
accumulation of particular experiences, because he regards the 
original experience as an impression whose worth lies in 
its pictorial accuracy. If we regard the ‘ first’ term as a reaction 
or response, while it is thoroughly and genuinely empirical in 
character (in the sense of arising wholly within and because of 
experience and not from any extraneous @ priori source), yet its 
business as response is to transcend, not barely to repeat, the 
quality of experience as previously given or constituted. Its 
further development consists in such elaborating and transform- 
ing of the response as makes it more adequate. Instead of bare 
consolidation of ready-made elements, there is a series of tenta- 
tive adjustments which gradually perfect an adaptation. 

The logic of the moral idea is like the logic of an invention, 
say atelephone. Certain positive elements or qualities are pres- 
ent ; but there are also certain ends which, not being adequately 
served by the qualities existent, are felt as needs. Facts as 
given and needs as demands are viewed in relation to each other 
because of their common relationship to some process of experi- 
ence Tentative reactions are tried. The old ‘ fact’ or quality is 
viewed in a new light—the light of a need—hence is treated in a 
new way and thereby transformed. The operative factor is the 
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reaction that, while called out in and by experience, transcends 
by modifiying what is already given, instead of simply repeating 
it and accumulating more qualities of the same sort. 

This logical objection can be brought into closer connection 
with facts by considering the relation of a moral belief to a 
biological instinct, or a well-formed social custom, which has not 
yet been brought into the ethical sphere ; the empiricist who turns 
evolutionist without appreciation of the inherent disparity of his 
logic and the realities of a historic process, holds that conscious 
customs are generated by the persistence of biological habits, and 
that moral practices form the cumulative effect of the customs. 
But’ more instinctive acts simply make instinct more instinctive ; 
more acts of habit just harden an original custom. It is only 
through fai/ure in the adequate working of the instinct or habit 
—failure from the standpoint of adjustment —that history, 
change in quality or values, is made. Simple repetition of acts of 
caring for the young, however long continued, would not awaken 
aconsciousness of obligation, or of virtue, or of any moral value, 
as long as the acts were habitually performed —just because 
there would be no need for a transformation. In so far as defi- 
nite acts are repeated and consolidated, the original habit or in- 
stinct of doing certain things in a certain way is just strengthened. 
We do not think we ‘ ought’ to breathe, though the habit offers 
a typical instinct of an accumulatively consolidated act. Not by 
repetition, but by the failure of the purely biological methods of 
caring for the young, did any new or different attitude need to 
arise. Some failure of instinct created the demand for a conscious 
attention to the nurture of the young. Only through this con- 
scious attitude and its tension against some instinct could an eth- 
ical adaptation arise out of a physiological adaptation. Experi- 
ence as it /as been, experience in its given or constituted form, 
as such, is absolutely insufficient in generating any moral belief. 
Either it is so coherent that the moral attitude is unnecessary, or 
it is so incoherent as to require the moral attitude as something 
different, and decause different from itself. It is precisely the break- 
down which serves as stimulus for qualitatively unlike modes of 
response, which, in so far as it is maintained in the medium of 
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conscious attention, may be called ethical. The fundamental fal- 
lacy of empiricism is found in its failure to recognize negative 
elements in experience as a stimulus to building up a new experi- 
ence which transcends the old, because involving its revision in 
such a way as to make good its needs and lacks. But it is just 
such change that the historic or genetic method is concerned 
with, 

From this point of view, Huxley’s contention of the essential 
difference and even opposition between the moral and natural 
gets an intelligible meaning. As I have endeavored to show 
elsewhere,’ his claim is not true in the sense that the moral proc- 
ess is to be opposed to the natural process as such. It is valid 
in that the mere presentation, repetition, or accumulation of the 
natural just as it is or has been (as a given state, the only way in 
which the empiricist recognizes it) cannot generate anything ap- 
proximating a moral attitude. It is the lack of adequate func- 
tioning in the given adjustments that supplies the conditions which 
call out a different mode of action ; and it is in so far as this is new 
and different that it gets its standing by transforming or recon- 
structing the previously existing elements. It is this need and 
effort of reconstruction which creates the feeling of antagonism 
or opposition between the old, the natural order, and the new or 
ethical order—the order which demands that a way of conceiving 
or interpreting the situation cease to be mere idea, and become a 
practical construction. 

The relevancy of this radical incapacity of the empirical 
method to deal with historic change, to the question of our 
grounds for accepting or criticising moral judgments is obvious — 
to empiricism the given is the real, and the given is that which 
resists further analysis. Undoubtedly ethical empiricism has 
been of great value in the actual development of morality in the 
last century. It has resolved into ‘elements’ many habits and 
beliefs around which was gathered an emotional sanctification 
in such a way as greatly to facilitate their practical breaking-up. 
It has shown mere custom, prejudice, factitious association, 
class-interest to be operative in institutions, laws, ways of acting, 

1 Monist, Vol. VIII, p. 321, ‘* Evolution and Ethics.’’ 
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that claimed moral worth, and has thus been a potent, perhaps 
the most potent force, in releasing certain tied-up impulses and 
rendering them available for future organization. 

But even this service has had three marked restrictions. Em- 
piricism has had no particular direction to give in furthering 
the positive organization. It has set free certain tendencies, but 
the consequent movement of these tendencies has been left again 
to circumstance and dominant interest. Potent in criticism, 
empiricism is helpless in construction. In the second place, it 
has no way of discriminating in its reduction of complete states, 
practices and ideas into ‘elements.’ All ideas and ideals alike 
give way to its dissolving touch. It is no accident that John 
Stuart Mill, whose mind was inherently organic and constructive, 
felt his habit of “inveterate analysis” as a skeptical and destruc- 
tive influence, and sought to counteract its baneful influence by. 
finding ‘“indissoluble associations,” by falling back upon cer- 
tain ‘natural’ social feelings of an organizing sort, and by nourish- 
ing his ideals upon the historic interpretations of Comte and the 
‘German School.’ It was always open to any writer of less posi- 
tive and serious moral consciousness, to subject the best working 
ideas of humanity to the same treatment that, in the hands of 
James Mill and Jeremy Bentham, was so effective against en- 
grained moral prejudice and class interests masquerading as nat- 
ural morality and eternal intuitions. And thirdly, thereby, em- 
piricism always and inevitably generates intuitionalism. Some 
one must come to the rescue of the threatened ideals; and so 
they are vehemently reasserted as inherently and unrelatedly 
valid. When dogmatism is necessary ‘in order to protect from 
dissolution ideas that appear requisite to the better life of human- 
ity, dogmatism may be accounted due; and it arrives with an 
impetus derived from shock with the theory it opposes. Thus 
arbitrary reactions and oscillations are substituted for a gradual 
and controlled development of moral opinion and practice. 

Empiricism is thus as absolutistic in its logic as is intuitional- 
ism. Complex ideas, beliefs, practices, are indeed relative, made 
through associations of elements. But the elements are just 
given, they are fixed, absolute ; they are objective determinations, 
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not critical points of a process. And the associations which yoke 
them are all externally determined also ; they are not continuities 
of an historic growth. The contrast comes out strongly when we 
compare the typical empiricist’s mode of dealing with some appa- 
rently absurd custom of a remote people, enforced by that people 
as sacred obligation, with the historian’s treatment of it. The em- 
piricist makes of it a freak, an excrescence from external chance 
combinations ; the historian sees it embedded in the life of the 
people, historically knit together with its whole body of mem- 
ories and traditions; carrying, as well as carried by, customs 
which are involved in the whole scheme of social life. It is not 
an accident, but a logical necessity, that the historic method arose 
partly at least in reaction from the arbitrary absolutism of empiri- 
cism which made a ¢aéu/a rasa of institutions, customs, organized 
beliefs, and left in their place untimed, unrelated elements, open 
to any possible conjunction but demanding none. The historic 
method is as critical as empiricism ; it destroys by explaining, by 
laying bare, by setting the fact dealt with in its whole context; 
and mayhap condemning it by showing how obsolete is that 
situation. But, at the same time, it justifies —relatively. The 
situation was a reality, it existed in its own time and place, and 
the fact in question was an integral part of it. 

This then is the case for the moral significance of the genetic 
method : it unites the present situation with its accepted customs, 
beliefs, moral ideals, hopes, and aspirations, with the past. 
It sees the moral process as a whole, and yet in perspective. 
Whatever then can be learned from a study of the past, is at 
once available in the analysis of the present. It becomes an 
instrument of inquiry, of interpretation, of criticism as regards our 
present assumptions and aspirations. Thereby it brings their con- 
stitution and formation out into the light as far as may be. It 
eliminates surds, mere survivals, emotional reactions, and ration- 
alizes, so far as that is possible at any given time, the attitudes we 
take, the ideals we form. Both empiricism and intuitionalism, 
though in very different ways, deny the continuity of the moraliz- 
ing process. They set uptimeless, and hence absolute and dis- 
connected, ultimates ; thereby they sever the problems and move-. 
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ments of the present from the past, rob the past, the sole object 
of calm, impartial, and genuinely objective study, of all instruct- 
ing power, and leave our experience to form undirected, at the 
mercy of circumstance and arbitrariness, whether that of dogma- 
tism or scepticism. To help us see the present situation com- 
prehensively, analytically, to put in our hands a grasp of the 
factors that have counted, this way or that, in the moralizing of 
man, that is what the historic method does for us. If our moral 
judgments were just judgments adout morality, this might be of 
scientific worth, but would lack moral significance, moral help- 
fulness. But moral judgments are judgments of ways to act, of 
deeds to do, of habits to form, of ends to cultivate. Whatever 
modifies the judgment, the conviction, the interpretation, the cri- 
terion, modifies conduct. To control our judgments of conduct, 
our estimates of habit, deed, and purpose, is in so far forth to 
direct conduct itself. 

Thus the contention of the previous paper as to the scientific 
necessity of the genetic or evolutionary method, and of the pres- 
ent paper as to its practical moral significance turn out to be one. 
Whatever gives scientific control gives of necessity also practical 
assistance ; just because the standpoint is one of continuity of 
process that knows no separation of past from present. 


Joun Dewey. 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF TIME. 


T is necessary at the outset to determine by psychological 
analysis what is contained in the concept of time. When 
that content is determined we shall proceed to the metaphysical 
problem of the objective significance of time. For in our con- 
clusions the results of psychological analysis and metaphysical 
reasoning must accord with and establish each other. 

The first thing to be noticed in regard to time is its spatial 
character. This statement is not a mere paradox. When a suc- 
cession of events is thought of, the events are ranged in spatial 
order. We speak of time as long or short; we speak of the 
distant past and the near future, or of the receding past and the 
coming years; we “look before and after.” These expressions 
are not simply figures of speech ; they indicate what forms are 
present in consciousness when a temporal succession is referred 
to. Nor does this spatial form of the temporal series mean 
merely that images originally intuited in space are reproduced 
with this spatial character. If the images simply arise and dis- 
solve in what seems to be one space, there is little if any percep- 
tion of time; when the sense of time is present, the images of 
the past recede into the distance. It is very important to note 
this feature of the time-concept. It has received too little atten- 
tion from students of the mind. Kant speaks of time as a line ; 
and psychologists are learning to regard time as a projection at 
right angles to the plane of the present. But that this spatiality 
is essential to the time-concept has not been, in general, recog- 
nized. To F. A. Lange’ belongs the credit of having given it 
due emphasis. 

Another characteristic of the time-form is that it represents 
different degrees of reality. The present is real; that is, since 
on analysis reality resolves itself into tangibility or solidity, the 
objects perceived around us are thought of as tangible or solid. 
Even the ideas of the mind, when thought of as present, have 
tangibility associated with them. When objects or ideas are 

1 Logische Studien, p. 139. 
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referred to the past they appear as unreal ; they are unsolid, in- 
tangible. It is true, the image of the past may come before the 
mind with the familiar sense of reality; but in such a case the 
sense of its pastness is not present to the mind. Again, when 
we think of the past history of objects which still exist, the sense 
of the unreality of the past may be somewhat obscured; but 
when we think of objects that are no more, or of the vanished 
aspects of present objects, the sense is vivid. This unreality 
associated with the images that represent the past distinguishes 
very clearly the space of time or succession from that of co-exist- 
ence. The objects in our environment are real, however distant 
they may be. A mountain seen twenty miles away is real to us, 
because were our arms long enough, we could touch it; and if 
the faint appearance of the distant mountain may, suggest un- 
reality, it is because it calls to mind other appearances which 
have proved spectral. On the other hand, the past, however 
near, is unreal. A man may have the most vivid images of the 
past, but if he realizes that they are past, there joins itself to 
them an idea, overwhelming in proportion to their very vividness, 
of their loss of reality. 

It is the past that has been referred to. The future also is 
unreal, though its unreality is of a somewhat different aspect. 
The past is irrevocable ; the image of the future suggests what 
is unreal but is about to become real. 

The second character, therefore, to be noted in the idea of time 
is the unreality associated with the contents of time past or future, 
in contrast with the reality of those of time present. It is not 
hereby determined what unreality means. The unreal is the 
untouchable, and it must be inquired later what this signifies 
metaphysically. At present, it suffices to note the ideas of real- 
ity and unreality as factors in the complex concept of time. 

There is yet another constituent to be considered. The idea 
of change is that which is most distinctive of the time concept. 
It presupposes the other two factors and joins itself to them, fus- 
ing with them into the complete complex idea. It is due to the 
comparison of reality with unreality. The image of that which 
is past is not like a mere fancy. It is unlike it in that it once 
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had reality, though it is no longer real. Thus with this image 
of the past there are associated two ideas: there is the idea of 
the reality that once belonged to it; there is also called up the 
unreality by which at present it is characterized. When a man 
recalls a friend who no longer lives, he thinks of all that made 
that friend a potent factor in his life ; at the same time he realizes 
that now the image is not of one who can be seen or touched. 
When the image as real and the image as unreal are thus brought 
together, there results a third feeling. This is the feeling which 
may be called the change-feeling, or the feeling of ‘ becoming,’ 
or the feeling of the transition from being to nothing. Its pre- 
cise nature is not easily determined ; and possibly it is not the 
same for all individuals. It is a diffused feeling which is perhaps 
of an obscure muscular kind, possibly connected with the strain 
of attention, or is even emotional.' 

It may seem to some that time means a succession without any 
such feeling of the transition from reality to unreality. Let it be 
noted, however, that a succession of images may be presented, 
yet the sense of the pastness of any members in the series may 
be absent. In such a case there is no proper feeling of time; 
there is only a spatial picture. When the pastness is realized, the 
change-feeling is present. 

It was maintained by Kant that the perception of change im- 
plies the idea of the permanent. His principle holds only when 
we think of change as the change of a permanent substance; in 
other words, when the changing and the permanent are correlates. 
But there may be present the idea of what no longer exists, the 
sense of its pastness may be very keen, though there is not 
present any idea of a permanent. Even in the cases in which 
we think of a substance as having a series of forms, we find that 
if attention is fixed on these forms, the conception of permanence 
vanishes. What validity this conception has in the cases in which 
it is retained, must be considered later. 


'The most characteristic of recent psychological investigations into the nature of 
time are occupied with the measurement of time intervals, and do not specially con- 
cern the present inquiry. Yet Professor Miinsterberg’s theory of the place of tension- 
feelings in the time-sense may, if established, throw light on the change-feeling. See 
also Mach, Contributions to the Analysis of the Sensations, p. 111. 
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The change-feeling is somewhat modified when we think not 
of the past, but of the future, not of the transition from being to 
not-being, but of that from not-being to being. This difference 
in the quality of the change-feeling helps us in the distinguishing 
of the future series from the past. Yet into the general time- 
feeling it introduces nothing intrinsically new. 

There are thus to be found in our representation of time the 
spatial form, the sense of reality or unreality associated with the 
contents of this spatial form, and the feeling which accompanies 
the contrast of reality and unreality. 

The time which has been described has not been distinguished 
from the series of concrete events. But from this series, or from 
a number of such series, there is derived the form of ‘ pure time.’ 
It is a general concept, having the characteristics and mode of 
origin of other concepts. It is not strictly a pure form, any more 
than the form of ‘pure space’ is strictly pure, but the image of 
its content is indeterminate. The three constituents referred to 
above may all be present, but allowance must be made for indi- 
vidual peculiarities, and for the stage reached in the evolution of 
the concept. Reflection may advance till it attempts a philosophic 
definition of time, and attention may be so centered on the terms 
employed that there may seem to be a pure intellectual category 
before the mind. But in such a case it is not time that is present 
to the mind ; a set of symbols is thought of. 

It can now be seen that the theory of Kant, according to which 
time is an a priori form of the mind, cannot be sustained. Time 
proves to be a complex idea in which some, at least, of the con- 
stituents must be admitted to be empirical. Besides, the so- 
called pure form of time is the empirical resultant of a series of 
experiences. 

Moreover, we have reached the seemingly paradoxical result 
that we do not directly perceive time at all, if by time be meant 
the succession of events. We never see the succession. When 
we speak of seeing past or future we have before us a spatial pic- 
ture. All the time of which we think is here now. Zhe suppo- 
sition that we see the past is an illusion like that according to which 
we think our souls look out upon external things ; reflection shows 
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us that what seemed without is within. Even so what seemed to be 
a perception of the past is a perception of the present. It is true, 
we learn to refer certain experiences to objects that, though they 
are still thought by us, are yet thought as other than ourselves. 
And in like manner we refer certain experiences of the present to 
what is untouchable by us, or is past. But this object to which 
we refer them is still thought in the present, and appears in a more 
or less remote space. In a sense, the supposition that we see 
time is more illusory than the supposition that we see external 
objects. If there is a space external to us, it may possibly be 
somewhat like our idea of it. Whereas it is a simple matter of 
fact that we do not see succession. We see only the present ; 
what we call the past is a spatial picture in the present. 

From this we can see still more clearly the futility of the 
transcendental argument for the a priori character of time. It is 
urged that a succession of feelings is not a perception of the suc- 
cession, and that for this perception there is needed the activity 
of reason. But the perception of succession is not a fact of 
human experience, and is therefore neither an empirical nor a 
transcendental factor in that experience. What is called the 
perception of succession is, to repeat, a perception of a spatial 
extent with certain qualitative characteristics adhering to its 
various portions. 

It has been claimed that we do actually perceive a time of 
twelve seconds’s duration. The theory is based upon the fact 
that impressions received during that length of time are found by 
experiment to be simultaneously present in consciousness. But 
the facts seem to be misinterpreted. A process begun in con- 
sciousness may go on for twelve seconds, and, as many others 
may start in the course of the twelve seconds, there are at the 
end of that time many simultaneous processes going on ; but 
this does not mean that the first process is numerically and 
qualitatively the same all through. A string may vibrate for 
twelve seconds, but it is only in a rough way that we speak of 
the vibration as the same during that time. Professor James, 
who maintains that we perceive twelve seconds, seems to give 
the whole theory up when he proceeds to explain the phenom- 
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enon by the overlapping of brain-processes; what we get by 
this showing, is a number of exactly simultaneous processes. 

It may be said that to speak of a present is to imply a past and 
a future. But this implication is really to be found only if ‘ pres- 
ent’ is used in such a way that it is correlated with the past. To 
speak of the ‘eternal now’ would not be to imply an eternal 
past and an eternal future. 

The possibility remains that there will prove to be need to hold 
to the concept of time as a form of thought and reality; but if 
the need exists, the concept must be regarded as one which in view 
of the facts we are obliged to postulate, but which, like the prob- 
lematical fourth dimension of space, cannot be presented in any rep- 
resentation of which we are capable, Whether the need really 
exists must be determined in the further course of this inquiry. 

The metaphysical problem to which we are thus brought may 
now be taken up. What view of time do the facts require us to 
adopt? Must an unrepresentable time be assumed? Or can 
the time of ordinary conception, which is really successionless, 
be reconciled with metaphysical conclusions ? 

Very early in the history of philosophy the theory was offered 
that change is a category that expresses the absolute being of 
things. According to Heraclitus, nothing is; all things are be- 
coming. 

Let the full meaning of this statement be clearly realized. 
Non-being passes into being; being passes into non-being. 
When absolute zero is given, there appears in its place the uni- 
verse of reality; this in its turn disappears and gives place to 
absolute zero. Continuous creation, continuous annihilation. 
The conception is overwhelming to thought, whether we look at 
the production of reality from nothing, or at the reduction of 
reality to nothing. 

To refute this theory, appeal might be made to the principle 
of causality ; it might be said that it is impossible for something 
to arise from nothing, and that what exists must have a cause. 
But the concept of causality proves on inspection to be derived 
from our feelings of effort; it need not be shown how far it is 
from offering any guarantee that it is fit to be applied to abso- 
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lute relations. We cannot say with absolute confidence that it 
is impossible that something should come from nothing. “ Any- 
thing,” Hume said, “may produce anything. Creation, annihi- 
lation . . . may arise from one another.” Nor may it be 
said we have no instance in experience of the production of 
something from nothing, for to say this is to assume a causal 
connection between successive phenomena; whereas, from the 
standpoint of the theory we are considering, it might be said we 
have no instance of any other mode of production. And, in 
truth, as we shall see later, the common explanation of change 
and causality means nothing less than the production of some- 
thing from nothing: the effect is different from the cause, and 
has new elements in it; these new elements, if produced by the 
cause, must have been produced from nothing. 

Yet the world has features which are not consistent with the 
theory of the production of being from nothing. It is impor- 
tant to observe the regularity of phenomena. There is a danger 
of making too much of this; for it is probable that every indi- 
vidual thing in the universe is unique, and that there is no illus- 
tration of absolute regularity. Yet it is true that like antece- 
dents have like consequents, and when we consider this measure 
of regularity, we must feel that in this remarkable fact there is 
something which we cannot satisfactorily explain by referring it 
to absolute zero. 

Other theories of change have been offered. So awful is the 
thought of change, it is not strange that as its meaning broke 
upon the minds of men, some should have been found who 
declared that it was anillusion. ‘Only being is,” said the Ele- 
atics, ‘‘ non-being is not’; change is, therefore, impossible. The 
theory is noteworthy, but it does not explain how this illusion 
arises, nor what its relation is to the absolute, eternal reality. 

For the most part, philosophers have not denied the fact of 
change, but they have striven chiefly to find something that is 
permanent amid the change, and to show that change is a mode 
or process of what is unchanging. Their theories may be divided 
into two classes. On the one hand, the materialists claim that 
atoms are eternal entities, and that change is merely change of 
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their relations to each other, or that energy is the permanent while 
its form may change. On the other hand, idealists think that 
the idea or universal is what endures, while change means the 
succession of forms which this idea or universal puts on. In 
estimating these theories, it is necessary to ask whether they have 
really found factors which are more exempt than variable phe- 
nomena from the operation of change, and whether, even if they 
have found such, they have made change intelligible. 

The theory that there are material atoms which remain con- 
stant and unchanging through the whole history of the universe, 
is still merely a theory, and one which it is difficult to believe in 
as an absolute truth. The atoms of a chemical element remain, 
it is said, the same in weight. Yet surely the statement is not 
absolutely true. The atom’s weight remains the same only if its 
relation to the various bodies that exercise upon it the gravitat- 
ing influence remains the same. But this is a condition which, 
it is obvious, is never presented. The relation of any given body 
to the other bodies in the universe is continually changing, and, 
therefore, if it is subject to the law of gravitation, its weight varies 
to a corresponding extent. Again, it is affected by temperature, 
and as the heat is increased, breaks away from combinations in 
which it existed. It seems reasonable to suppose that its nature 
is modified by the change thus effected in its relation to other 
atoms. It is contrary to all analogy with the facts which our 
experience presents, to suppose that two objects are the same 
whether near together or far apart. It is too much to say thata 
thing is constituted by its relations, but it is going to the other 
extreme to say that it remains the same whatever its relations. 
Nor should it be said that if an atom is the smallest possible por- 
tion of matter, it cannot diminish or decrease, and is therefore 
always the same ; for though it remain the smallest, it may not 
preserve the same quality. 

But even should the hypothesis of unchanging atoms, at 
present unproved, be ultimately established, there would still be 
need to explain the nature of change. At most, the theory of 
atoms would give us a world of unchanging entities beside a 
world of change. For when we turn from hypothetical atoms to 
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the facts of which we have our most adequate knowledge, the 
facts of conscious experience, we find that change is the law of 
our being. The sensations that a man has at any given moment 
have the next moment disappeared, never to show themselves 
again. The strongest effort of memory is powerless to call 
them back in their original form; even the most vivid experiences 
do not return unchanged. Our experience dawns and then 
vanishes ; constantly flowing, it is not twice the same, but is new 
each moment. It would avail nothing to say that this experi- 
ence is merely a product of atoms, or a relation between certain 
of them. However we designate it, it is a fact as truly as any 
atom can be; and over it, whatever may be thought of atoms, 
change prevails. Therefore, to repeat, the theory of atoms, by 
referring us to what is unchangeable, does not explain change ; 
for even if there are such atoms, there is also a world of realities 
in respect to which such unchangeableness cannot be predicated. 

Allied in certain ways to the atomic account of change is the 
theory of the conservation and transformation of energy. Ac- 
cording to this view, the energy while being perpetually trans- 
formed remains the same amid the transformations. The doctrine 
has value in its recognition of change; but the significance of 
this recognition is lost in the insistence upon the identity that 
obtains amid change. And while the scientific value of the doc- 
trine, as a statement of the relations among the phenomena dealt 
with by physical science, may be above question, the attempt to 
give this identity a metaphysical value cannot be sustained. It 
cannot be.said that the energy remains the same, and at the same 
time be maintained that it is transformed; change and identity 
applied to the same entity are contradictory. Nor does it help 
to say that the various forms though different in quality are the 
same in amount ; for, not to speak of all the objections to such a 
mode of statement, it does not explain the change in the qualities 
merely to refer to an identity in their amount. Moreover, to say 
that one thing is changed into another is to use words to which, 
however convenient and permissible they may be in practical 
affairs, there can in the strict sense no meaning be attached. In 
our conscious experience, to refer again to that part of the world- 
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process with which we are best acquainted, we find that one con- 
scious state gives place to another; but we feel the absurdity of 
saying that one sensation or emotion is changed into another. 
The theory of energy, then, fails to throw any light on the mean- 
ing of change. 

Transcendental idealism, likewise, has striven to find some- 
thing that remains the same amid change; it finds this identical 
element in the universal. The universal is not only one in many 
individuals; it is one in the many changes of the one individual. 
It is, moreover, the author of the changes; the universal tree 
realizes itself in the change and growth of the particular tree. 
This theory was matured by Aristotle, and later idealism has 
done little to modify his work. A full discussion of the doctrine 
cannot be here attempted; yet it is necessary to point out that 
the universal is the product of a finite or discursive intellect that 
has to deal with a multiplicity of individuals. It is powerless to 
account for the existence of particulars or of change. It is itself 
a particular. Further, it is itself subject to change; the concept 
‘tree’ or ‘cause’ is not the same for the child that it is for the man 
of science or the philosopher. To save for the universal its pre- 
rogatives, idealism must have recourse to the theory that such 
forms of the universal as are found in experience are not the ab- 
solute form ; for it by its nature cannot be manifested in any par- 
ticular thought. But this reasoning would oblige us to speak of 
a thought which is unthinkable by man or any finite thinker. 
There is an inveterate tendency on the part of metaphysics to 
try to go behind experience, not merely individual or human ex- 
perience, but all experience; idealism yielding to this tendency 
joins hands with agnosticism, and subverts its own fundamental 
principles. 

There is a special part of this doctrine of universals to which 
reference should be made. The self is confidently pointed to; 
the conscious life is a unity, and there must be a self to yield 
this unity. But this opinion does not escape the objections al- 
ready urged. The self cannot be given as something experi- 
enced ; for then it must be either the sum-total of experience or a 
part of it; in either case it is incapable of fulfilling the synthetic 
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function. It has therefore to be conceived as something beyond 
experience, not the experience itself but its presupposition, and | 
thus it proves to be, strictly speaking, unthinkable. 

But, in truth, this hypothesis of a synthetic self is superfluous. 

That sensations are discrete and render a synthetic self necessary | 
is a philosophic fiction. What concerns us specially at present 
is that the hypothesis is unnecessary so far as time is concerned, 
We do not unite the past with the present ; for we never see the 
past. The thought of the past is not a past thought, and the 
construction of the past is a spatial construction. 

A synthetic self, therefore, is not found in experience, and it is 
not permissible to say that it is an element or presupposition of 
experience, though never given in that elementary character. 
For it must be maintained that ¢here ts nothing in experience which 
is not experienced. No crude chemical analogies should be al- 
lowed to obscure this. Factors are in consciousness as we are 
conscious of them. It is true we ‘interpret’ our experience by 
ideas or concepts, but in such a case we are presenting not what 
is iw the given experience, but what is related to it. 

Besides, whatever may be thought of universals, the fact must 
be kept clearly in view that in the region of our actual thought 
or experience there are not to be found any unchangeable ele- 
ments. In this region change is the law, and the fact of this | 
process must be recognized. Moreover, if the dogma of un- | 
changeable factors is appealed to, it throws on the mystery of | 
change not one ray of light ; how unchangeable factors can cre- 
ate and annihilate remains unintelligible. 

Idealism may, however, take another form. It is maintained 
by Hegel that change is an imperfect category of thought. The 
i) category is transcended in the evolution of the idea, and the 
absolute is fully realized in ia in which the thought of 
‘becoming’ is sublimated. 
| The sublimation of categories may be admitted ; it is, indeed, 
| 


a familiar process, by which theories whose inadequacy is mani- 
fested give place to those which are more comprehensive. Hegel 
has also in view a familiar psychological experience when he states 
that this sublimation means a change in the object of knowledge. 
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When the new concept is associated with the contents already in 
the mind, the fusion means a more or less marked transformation 
of the old. But it is only thus far that the statement is right ; 
the object to be known does not change, whatever the change in 
the subjective relation to it, and if the object is a changing 
experience, even should the concept of change be sublimated in 
higher categories, the experience apart from the sublimation is a 
fact to be recognized and explained. But it must be remem- 
bered that Hegel does not mean that the lower categories are 
entirely abrogated. To think the highest category, we must 
still, he says, retain the lower; the highest can be thought only 
as at once producing and negating the lower. Thus change or 
becoming is still essential to experience. 

Further, if the fact of change is recognized by Hegel, he fails 
to furnish any adequate explanation of it. How does the idea 
produce a series of experiences? How does it create them from 
nothing? It is simply repeating what has to be explained to say 
that it is the nature of the idea to produce or think the lower 
categories. Their relations can have this appearance only when 
the idea and the lower category are thought of together, and 
have some sort of causal relation supplied between them. Apart 
from such correlation the idea has no potency. It is true, that to 
take the idea out of such correlation is to change it, yet it is theo- 
retically conceivable that we might seize it, and though its cor- 
relate were broken off, hold it as it was in the correlation. Were 
this done, the idea would be seen to be a conscious state, and the 
production from it of conscious states other than it would be the 
old unrelieved mystery. Nor is the mystery less, if it be insisted 
that the idea is teleological, and involves a series of events or 
experiences. How it involves or creates them is entirely unin- 
telligible. The usual teleological construction does not escape 
the fallacy already exposed ; it takes a series of ideas, joins the 
idea of causality to one member of the series, and then claims 
that this explains the creation of the series. 

But there is another difficulty in the way of the common ideal- 
istic theory. It is said that the absolute, while thinking a chang- 
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ing process, remains unchanged.’ This does not mean that beside 
the changing factors in the absolute there are also those which 
are changeless, but that, in respect to the change-process itself, 
the absolute, while thinking it, remains the same. But the state- 
ment cannot be thought out; it is self-contradictory. If the 
absolute thinks one experience and then a different experience, 
the absolute changes. This theory of an unchangeable absolute 
gains all its plausibility from the crude popular conception of the 
mind as being one substance, and yet having many thoughts, 
The identity and the manifoldness are incompatible. Mr. Brad- 
ley has well said that the idea of the extended has extension, and 
the idea of the heavy has weight. In like manner, it must be 
added, the idea of change is a changing idea. So far forth as 
the absolute thinks change, does the absolute change. The 
idealistic theory of change must therefore be regarded as self- 
contradictory. 

The chief result of the theories we have been considering is to 
turn attention away from change: when attention is turned to 
universals or changeless atoms, the problem of change is not 
faced squarely. In so far as an explanation of change is offered 
by these theories, it resolves itself into the doctrine that some- 
thing is produced from nothing. The possibility of holding this 
theory has been referred to ; when it is baldly stated it may com- 
mand no supporters. Yet it is this theory that is maintained 
when the atoms are said to produce phenomena by their chang- 
ing relations: the phenomena are something new that was not in 
the atoms before, and are therefore produced from nothing. Ifa 
universal is said to produce particulars, again there is a produc- 
tion of something from nothing. It seems easy to speak of a mind 
as having new thoughts, but it is not possible to make the con- 
ception signify anything but this arising of something from noth- 
ing. The theories considered appeal to entities which are change- 
less ; but of the coming and going of our conscious states they 
give no other account than this of an arising from nothing and 
a return to nothing. 


1See, for instance, the articles by Professor J. Watson on ‘‘ The Absolute and the 
Time-Process,’’ in Vol. IV of this REVIEW, 
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We have already seen how hopelessly this theory fails to ex- 
plain the order of the world. 

If we reject the theory that something comes from nothing, 
we are forced to the conclusion that ¢here is not anything which 
begins to be and ceases to be; whatever is, is eternal. What we 
call past and future exists in an eternal now. 

We have thus been brought to the Eleatic doctrine that there 
is no change. We are brought to it by fidelity to the Heraclitic 
principle that all things are changing. No concrete experience 
is like any other ; therefore no one originates from any other ; all 
alike are eternal. 

But the eternity is not the eternity of Eleatic being, or of an 
abstract universal which excludes multiplicity. It is the eternity 
of the fullness of the universe, of all the concrete experiences of 
the universe. There is no fancy, however slight or fugitive, 
which is not everlasting ; and the thoughts of men endure not 
merely in their influences but in themselves. At this moment 
Czsar is crossing the Rubicon; at this moment Shakespeare is 
writing //am/et ; in a very literal sense the Lamb is “slain from 
the foundation of the world.” We are not concerned at present 
with the doctrine that the soul is immortal, in the ordinary sense 
of that word. What is here maintained is that for concrete ex- 
periences there is no birth and no death; every sensation, emo- 
tion, wish, reflection is immortal. 

To maintain this is but to say that all experience is part of the 
eternal consciousness. This absolute consciousness remembers, 
if we may so express it for the moment, and foresees. Human 
memory represents the past only in a very imperfect way ; its 
images are dim and indistinct, and are little more than tokens of 
a past which they fail to revive. Yet if a past experience is re- 
called with exactness, just in proportion to that exactness is it 
lived over again. Even so, if in the absolute consciousness the 
past is remembered, it is perfectly reproduced ; it is thought as 
it was ; that is, it exists as it was. The being or essence of any 
conscious experience is an integral, constituent part of the abso- 
lute experience, and unless the experiences of the absolute 
emerge from nothing, and as they emerge, are resolved into 
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| nothing, the future cannot be thought of as beginning to be, nor 
! the past as having ceased to be.' 
There are still to be explained the facts connected with change, 


| the apparent reality of it and our apparent belief in it. It is, 


first of all, to be observed that we may have successive percep- 
i tions of things which do not in themselves stand in the order of 
| ' succession. A man may look now at the roof of a house, now 

at the foundation, but roof and foundation do not stand in the 
| relation of antecedent and consequent. The propositions of 
| geometry embody truths which are learned in succession, but the 

truths themselves are timeless. Spinoza, in so far as he thought 
| of the world as a necessary logical deduction from substance, 
was thinking of a timeless world ; yet a finite intelligence trying 
to apprehend this logical system would have successive states of 
consciousness. Moreover, were the order of perception irrever- 
) sible, it would be taken to indicate a succession of objects ; in 
i} regard even to the truths of geometry, one may have an illu- 


. sory feeling that they form a temporal succession corresponding 
| to the order in which they were learned. It may be, therefore, 
1 that the order of our thoughts is a successive perception of what 
does not exist in time. For the absolute consciousness time does 
not exist. Our intelligences are finite and participate bit by bit 
| in the experience of the universe ; and as the participation is 
definitely marked out and is irreversible, the experiences appear 
to present a succession of objects. 

But it may seem that time is hereby simply restricted to the 
sphere of finite intelligence ; and that while the reality of time 
is still admitted, there is a breach made between the absolute 
consciousness and the finite ; for time is treated as real for the one 
and not for the other. 

To meet this objection another aspect of the case must be con- 
sidered. We have been speaking as if the absolute conscious- 
ness existed by itself while finite intelligences were, so to speak, 


1 The attempt of Professor Royce ( 7he World and the Individual, Vol. Ul, 
Chapter III) to show that the ‘absolute being thinks the time-series as a succession, 
and yet thinks it all as present, is surely an attempt to reconcile contradictories. The 
argument drawn from the ‘‘ specious present ’’ depends on what, as we found above, 
must be regarded as an incorrect analysis of that experience. 
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moved across it and observed its contents. But the absolute and 
finite cannot thus be separated, for they are one; and the finite 
experience cannot be separated from the subject of experience. 
We are our experience and nothing but that ; and our experience ts 
the absolute consciousness. When, therefore, we speak of a suc- 
cession of experiences we are not to think of a substantive ego 
which subsists throughout the succession. We may, indeed, 
with complete legitimacy for the ordinary purposes of life, speak 
in such terms, but absolute correctness cannot be attributed to 
the statement. Ax individual is constituted at one moment by a 
given experience ; at another moment what we call the same indi- 
vidual is really another individual constituted by another experience. 
And in regard to all these experiences, it is here maintained that 
they coexist and are eternally affirmed by the absolute con- 
sciousness ; they are its changeless experiences. 

But it may still be objected that it is taken for granted that there 
is a transition from one conscious state to another, and that this 
transition means time. Let it be noticed the objection assumes that 
there are two states of consciousness with a gap between. But 
such gaps, unless they are conscious states, and therefore not gaps 
at all, cannot give us the idea of transition. Further, it is to be 
noticed that what we call transitions are simply special forms or 
intensities of consciousness : a conscious state is said to rise in 
the mind, gradually reach a certain intensity, and then die away, 
but what can correctly be said is that such waxing or waning 
means a series of qualitatively distinct conscious states. In short, 
any state of consciousness if it lasts is to that extent unchanged, 
and is therefore to that extent timeless ; if the state of conscious- 
ness ‘change,’ it has in reality been supplanted by another state, 
and between them there is no conscious state, and therefore no 
experience of time or anything else. 

Why does not our experience persist as one such conscious 
eternal state? Why does one conscious state give place to 
another? Or why is the illumination of one the occasion of the 
illumination of another? This is a problem demanding separate 
investigation, and cannot be now fully considered. It may, how- 
ever, be here pointed out that no one conscious state is the abso- 
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lute ; it is a part of a great whole. While it does not create any 
other parts of that whole, it forms a unity with them, or somehow 
implies them. There is here no attempt to explain what is meant 
by ‘implies.’ It may be convenient to call the connection of 
the parts logical, though we have no valid reason for thinking 
that it is syllogistic, or that it is a relation of ‘categories.’ The 
teleological conception may help to illuminate this relation ; but 
it is at best only symbolical and external, and the crude, uncritical 
employment of it is specially to be guarded against. What can 
be said of this logical relation, if it may be called such, is that 
it exists in and for consciousness, and that it means a certain order. 

But, again, this relation or implication is eternal. There is not 
first one conscious state, and then another when the first has dis- 
appeared. Nor does one create another. They are eternally 
posited, and their implication of each other, the logical transition 
from one to the other, is eternal. 

In a mathematical series such as an arithmetical progression, 
though the terms may be regarded as coexisting, the existence 
of a given member of the series may also be regarded as logically 
dependent on that of the preceding member of the series. Even 
so any given finite experience can only be thought as determined 
by, and in turn determining, other experiences. This dependence, 
this logical connection, must be preserved for the absolute con- 
sciousness ; and experience is in the form of this absolute order. 
But just as the terms of the mathematical series coexist, the 
terms of all experience may coexist. If the terms in the mathe- 
matical series were self-conscious states, the consciousness might 
seem, owing to the involving of one by another, to be passing 
from one to another, yet one would not be before the other, dis- 
appearing as its successor arose ; so in any experience there may 
be a determinate order, but what is called the succession of its 
moments may not be in reality a succession ; all its parts may 
coexist. 

When experience is considered in the light of these principles, 
it so presents itself that there appears in it neither coming of being 
from nothing, nor passing of being into nothing; nor is there 
found in it any permanent which undergoes transformations. 
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Change between entity and nonentity is unreal. There is no suc- 
cession from one to the other. Conscious states exist in a series, 
but all the members of the series alike exist eternally. 

Let the psychological analysis of the concept of time be now 
recalled. We found that in the thought of the past or future 
there is a spatial form present, and that the images remote from 
us in time are unreal or untouchable ; of any other time than 
this we could give no mental representation. It can readily be 
seen that the results of this analysis are in perfect agreement with 
the philosophical theory expounded. There is no representation 
of time apparent to psychological observation ; should it have to 
be postulated, it would be, we have seen, on the footing of the 
fourth dimension of space, which, though incapable of repre- 
sentation by us, might conceivably have to be postulated. It is 
in entire agreement with this psychological conclusion that we 
find that change is not a law of things. It is true there are in 
our present states of consciousness certain features that we 
interpret by reference to other states which we call past 
and unreal. But the pastness really proves to be a rep- 
resentation of distance in space. And the unreality means, 
strictly, untouchableness ; it is an unnecessary metaphysical 
gloss which would identify this untouchableness with nonentity ; 
all that can be maintained is that there are other dates of con- 


sciousness distinct from and inaccessible to those which we call - 


present. In short, time, since it can be represented by us only 
in the present, cannot be represented by us at all as a succession ; 
and the philosophical study of the experiences on which the 
concept of time is supposed to rest has shown that to postulate 
such a concept is unnecessary. 

The matter may be looked at in another way. Suppose the 
universe to consist of finite experiences which coexist, how might 
any given experience be expected to represent the others? It 
might represent some as actually either affecting it or being 
affected by it; it can see and handle them, or it is prevented 
from doing so by more or less accidental barriers; these are pres- 
ent. It might represent others as inaccessible or intangible ; 
they are still in space, but the space is other than the space of 
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the present, and about the images that fill it are the marks of this 
intangibility ; in these it might distinguish some as behind, others 
as in front, and so separate past from future ; or it might see in 
them more or less of a logical order. But is not this just the 
idea of time which we actually have ? 

It is now possible to point out the defect of the famous Kantian 
theory that time is a form of perception, but is not a form of 
things in themselves. Time in the sense in which Kant wishes 
to take it, that is, as a perception of succession, is not a form of 
perception at all. Moreover, one of Kant’s most serious errors 
is to separate our experience from things in themselves. Our 
experience ts a thing in itself, even if it is not the only one. The 
timelessness which Kant predicated of things in themselves must 
be predicated of experience. 

It is important to point out how the concept of motion is 
affected by the conclusions that have been reached. The ordi- 
nary view of motion is that there is something which, remaining 
essentially the same, passes from place to place in a space that 
remains the same. The concept is one which presents various 
difficulties. Not to speak of others, it is impossible to under- 
stand the motion of a part of space, say, that enclosed in a rail- 
way car or a hollow ball, through space. But the incorrectness 
of the whole view is now apparent. We say Cesar crossed the 
Rubicon, meaning that the man was essentially the same before 
and after crossing, and that his environment was likewise the 
same ; but in truth the man who had crossed was a new man in 
a new world. These two Cesars and their environments were 
different experiences of the universe. There was no motion from 
one to the other. The experiences are distinct, and yet both are 
eternally constituents of the absolute consciousness. 

It may also be pointed out that this theory of change does not 
conflict with the theory of evolution. It is not necessary in 
thinking of the order of evolution to think of the various forms 
of evolutionary existence as coming from nonentity and returning 
thither. It would not be inconsistent with the doctrine that the 
thoughts of the absolute consciousness are eternal, to say that 
we find a definite order and definite relation in these thoughts. 
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Nor is it inconsistent with that doctrine to say that there is in the 
members of the evolutionary series an order of increasing worth. 

To sum up, neither psychology nor metaphysics warrants the 
retention of the concept of time taken in the sense of succession. 
What we call time is a representation made up of space and cer- 
tain sense factors by means of which we picture the order in 
experience which is not temporal, but may, for want of a better 
term, be called logical. The truth of change is to be found not 
in the transition from being to nothing and from nothing to being, 
but in the infinite diversity of finite experiences. 

WALTER SMITH. 
LAKE Forest COLLEGE. 
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The World and the Individual. [Gifford Lectures, University of 
Aberdeen.] Second Series. Nature, Man, and the Moral Order. 
By Jostan Royce. New York, The Macmillan Company ; London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1901.—pp. xx, 480. 

In this volume Professor Royce develops the general theory of 
Being elaborated in the first series of Gifford Lectures, by applying it 
to a number of particular problems that arise in connection with 
human experience as human. The sub-title of the book indicates the 
general character of the problems taken up: Nature, Man, and the 
Moral Order. For the purposes of review, at least, we may sub-divide 
Mr. Royce’s discussion somewhat differently, putting together the first 
three chapters under the head of the explanation of certain phases of 
our intellectual organization of experience ; grouping chapters four 
and five together as an account of nature as such ; and placing the last 
five under the general heading of the self and the individual with special 
reference to the moral problems involved. ‘The modulation between 
these divisions, however, is subtle, and, in particular, throughout the 
discussion of the self there is a continuous blending of the treatment 
of the individual as related to nature on one side, and to moral action 
on the other. 

The primary problem as to intellectual experience is to justify, in 
spite of particular facts to the contrary, the conception that it is a 
revelation, however mysterious, fragmentary, and illegible in detail, 
of the unity which is whole, perfect, and absolute, a unity in which 
Being is entirely identified with Meaning. The problem is constituted 
by the fact that our experience is decidedly limited, not complete ; 
that in it meaning is divorced from being ; and that such meanings or 
ideas as we have, seem to be resisted and determined by facts which 
are alien, stubbornly resistant, and compulsory—where meaning 
seems to be determined by a reality which is anything but mean- 
ing. The solution of the problem is in the recognition that this 
stubborn other does not resist and force our will and meaning, in so 
far as they are genuine and adequate, but because of their limita- 
tions and fragmentariness. Through the very resistance is furnished 
the material of a fuller purpose and a completer realization. Our 
recognition of facts is not a matter of taking note of something wholly 
outside us, but is rather an acknowledgment by will of its own basis 
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or presuppositions, and of what is necessary to its own completeness. 
Or, ‘‘a fact, then, is at once that which my present will implies and 
presupposes, and that which, for this very reason, is in some aspect 
Other than what I find myself here and now producing, accomplish- 
ing, attaining’’ (p. 28). Hence the twofold aspect of facts as experi- 
enced by us. Their most universal character is ‘‘a synthesis of their 
. so-called ‘stubborn’ or ‘ foreign’ character, with their equally genuine 
character as expressions of our own purpose’’ (p. 30). Reality is to 
us an ‘Ought.’ It is that which the will ought to recognize; but 
‘ought’ no more here than in morality is identical with coercion. That 
which the will ought to recognize is just its own complete self. The 
particular facts which seem to limit, constrain, and determine us, thereby 
enable ‘‘ us even now to accomplish our will better than we could if we 
did not acknowledge these facts’’ (p. 41). Here is the possibility of 
reconciling empiricism with idealism. The present will or meaning, 
being limited, must continually wait upon instruction from beyond its 
present self in order to find out what it really is; it cannot anticipate 
in detail, much less mould the world of fact to its own present mean- 
ing. But the start is with meaning, and every fact empirically won 
serves in the further appreciation of what Meaning really means. It 
depends upon and points to a perfected embodiment of idea in reality. 
And this is idealism. 

In carrying out the principle of learning from the Other, what our 
own will is or means, we find ourselves committed to the principle of 
putting to one side for the time our present purpose, and devoting our- 
selves to its completion through the search for fact as such. This 
search manifests itself in the act of attention which discriminates. 
The act of attention distinguishes for us the fact which is just now 
acknowledged, from the ‘‘ rest of the universe.’’ But this distinction 
does not isolate. The very discrimination of the present fact implies 
that we also acknowledge in a general way the rest of the universe as 
real. Our interest is partial, but this very partiality implies that in 
the very withdrawal of attention it still acknowledges the rest of the 
universe as there, and hence as something which ought to be attended 
to. ‘*And every least shifting of our conscious momentary attention 
is one of the small steps whereby we continually undertake to make 
good the original sin, as it were, with which our form of consciousness 
is beset’’ (p. 58). 

Hence we get a series of discriminations. Each act of attention is 
discrete, but it implies a further succession of attentions or discrimi- 
nations in which its own deficiences shall be made good. It demands 
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continuity, though the only way in which it can reach it is through the 
discrete points of a series. Hence all discrimination takes the form 
also of classification or relationship. We attempt to find something 
which is ‘ between’ the two discrete terms with which we are dealing, 
in virtue of which they may be identified. So far as this search suc- 
ceeds, the succession of our acts finds itself expressed in an objective 
series which becomes a complex order-system. We have law precisely 
because within the series of changes ‘‘ some definable characters of the 
objects that are undergoing the transformation do not vary’’ (p. 94). 

Facts that are thus related to one another as an ordered series of dis- 
crete elements constitute the World of Description. It is an abstract, 
not a real world, just because in this process of discriminations we have 
set aside for the time the will or purpose (whose active acknowledg- 
ment constitutes the World of Appreciation, not Description), and set 
ourselves simply to finding the possible contents of some or any will. 
Because of this abstractness the objects of the World of Description may 
be stated in any order, while the acts of a will of necessity present 
themselves in an irreversible series. But the world of discriminated 
and ordered facts nevertheless presupposes the will to discriminate. 
The objective world of the scientist, however free within itself of any 
consecutive series of realized purposes, still presupposes the volitional 
series of acts by which the scientist observes and constructs it. We 
thus have reason at least for suspecting that the series of contents which 
the descriptive attitude is endeavoring to make into a continuum by 
interpolating connecting links, is after all but an image or reflex of 
the world of self-representative acts in which a complete will expresses 
itself. 

The conception that the world of facts is present as the object of 
attention, meets a difficulty in the character of time. How can the 
past and the future be in any sense present? The key to the reply is 
found in the fact that even in perceptual time, in time as actually ex- 
perienced by us, there is given a serial whole within which are distin- 
guished time differences of former and latter. A succession comes to 
us as a present whole, present in the sense that it is known all at once. 
Our time experience is not that of a mathematically indivisible instant, 
but rather of a passage or transition from predecessors to successors. Suc- 
cession is a movement from something towards its desired fulfillment. 
‘* Our temporal form of experience is thus peculiarly the form of the 
Will as such. . . . Every part of a succession is present in so far as 
when it is, that which is 2o /onger, and that which is not yet, both of 
them stand in essentially significant relations to this present’’ (pp. 
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124-125). Conceptual time, the world as a temporal succession, pre- 
sents exactly the same features. ‘‘ We conceive the past as leading 
towards, as aiming in the direction of the future, in such wise that 
the future depends for its meaning upon the past, and the past in its 
turn has its meaning as a process expectant of the future’’ (p. 132). 
Time as such is finite, because it marks the movement of the imper- 
fect towards its own perfection. But the temporal world as a whole 
is at the same time an eternal world. A finite idea must appear as 
essentially temporal because in its very fragmentariness it is aiming 
or moving towards its own completion. But since the fulfillment 
exists, since indeed the nature of being is to be fulfillment, the tem- 
poral world is present as completely realized to the absolute, and in this 
complete presentation is eternal. In a temporal process as such each 
event of the series excludes former and latter elements. _ But all the 
members of an ‘‘ experienced succession are a¢ once to any conscious- 
ness which observes the whole succession as a whole’’ (pp. 138-139). 

By the nature of the case, the entire temporal succession is present 
to the Absolute, and hence the absolute experience does, for a// time, 
what our consciousness does for some portion of time; it has pre- 
sented to it at once all distinctions of past, present, and future. The 
eternal order is thus nothing essentially different from the temporal ; 
it is just the essential order in its entirety, taken as known once for 
all by the Absolute. 

As already stated, the World of Description is the result of our 
attempt, when were cognize the inadequate content of our will, to find 
out how the will is expressed in the facts of universal experience. The 
World of Appreciation is our recognition of whaf it is our will even 
now seeks. We learn that our will demands not merely contents to be 
appreciated, but other wills than ours. Hence the World of Descrip- 
tion is never a whole truth: it must be interpreted in terms of the 
World of Appreciation." 


11 do not find, however, in Professor Royce’s discussion, any basis for a distinc- 
tion between the problem of what our will intends, and Aow the will is expressed. 
To know what the will intends is precisely to know how it is embodied. This is the 
very point of the distinction and relation of the inner and outer meaning. The 
World of Description arises (see particularly page 310) just because not knowing 
enough of our purpose we cannot set about directly expressing it. On the other 
hand, the criterion that he sets up for the reality of persons, viz.: that our fellows 
furnish us with a needed supplement to our own meanings, that they are local centers 
for imparting meanings to us (pp. 172-174), holds equally well of all our knowledge 
of, and intercourse with, objects. According to this theory, either all things ought to 
be persons (because they too are embodiments of meanings which help make up the 
fulfillment), or else all persons ought to be things—simply supplementary agencies in 
filling out the meaning already partially possessed by us. 
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Our belief in the reality of nature ‘‘is inseparably bound up with 
our belief in the existence of our fellow-men’’ (pp. 165-166). Na- 
ture is the common realm of human experience: the real object is sim- 
ply that which is common to my fellow and myself. It is thus essen- 
tially a social tool—that which serves as the common basis of definite 
acts of codperation. The so-called rigidly uniform natural laws are 
just more generalized means of conceiving and socially communicating 
definite plans of action. The discovery of mechanical laws of nature 
has been a condition for the organization of definite social customs. 
Because we conceive nature as a socially significant tool, then that 
aspect of nature in which it is most serviceable socially, viz., that of 
suggesting unvarying laws, has come to be taken as an essential char- 
acteristic of nature. This mechanical conception then is no axiom, or 
even an empirically established generalization ; it possesses its present 
authority because of our social interest in discovering uniformity as 
the basis of social codperation. We must guard ourselves against 
letting this social interest blind us to other aspects of nature, or make 
us believe that nature is simply and only an unvarying uniformity. 
To regard nature as just a treasure-house of purely mechanical laws, 
is to be anthropomorphic—it is to take our social need as final. 

In discovering the human motive which is at the basis of our assump- 
tion of mechanical law, we soften the ordinary dualism between mind 
and matter. The conception of evolution still further breaks down 
this dualism. Evolution bridges the apparent gulf between mind and 
matter, and thereby forces upon us the question: what is the real link 
that unites these extremes? Professor Royce begins his answer to this 
question by pointing out that the laws of our World of Description are 
not literal truths of experience, but ideal constructions, ‘‘ convenient 
conceptions whereby we summarize observed facts’’ (pp. 215-216). 
They are in marked contrast with some other generalizations that are 
“iteral statements—such as that an organism grows old but never grows 
young. A significant difference between these symbolic and literal 
laws is that the former describe reversible processes, the latter irre- 
versible. The former are true of matter only; while laws of irrever- 
sible processes are common to matter and to mind. It is in the region 
of the abstract and ideal constructions that we find the difference be- 
tween mind and matter emphasized ; it is in the more literal, actual, 
and directly observable ones that we find a process common to material 
and mental phenomena. Secondly, both material and mental facts 
involve a tendency of one part to communicate with another. Ideas 
assimilate other ideas ; in material nature the so-called wave move- 
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ments institute a like propagation. Again, both the material and the 
mental worlds show a tendency to the formation of habits. Physical 
nature tends to fall into rhythms. These rhythms, however, are not 
absolutely permanent ; if we take a long enough time span, they pass 
away or decay. It is suggested that apparently fixed natural proc- 
esses have after all only the same relative stability which habits have 
in conscious beings. Perhaps the inner nature of things is not so much 
ideally constant as merely relatively stable, so that in the fluent life of 
our consciousness, we directly know a process of which the apparently 
absolute stability of the conceived material process is really only an- 
other instance, whose inner fluency is concealed from us by the longer 
intervals of time demanded for important changes to take place (p. 
223). 

Finally, the process of evolution itself is common to both mental and 
material nature. The outcome of these four points of community is to 
suggest an impression and an hypothesis. The impression is that the 
contrast ordinarily made between material and conscious processes 
«depends merely upon the accidents of the human point of view’’ (p. 
224). The hypothesis is that the material processes in their reality are 
just as conscious as are those which go on in ourselves ; but go on at such 
different rates from ours that there is no free communication between 
theirs and ours. Nature is to be regarded as the phenomenal sign of 
a vast conscious process; a finite consciousness in which, as in our 
own, there is a play between habit and novelty ; between the irrevo- 
cable which is left behind, and the repeated or persistent. On this 
basis, the ‘‘ fluent inner experience,which our hypothesis attributes to 
inorganic Nature would be a finite experience of an extremely august 
temporal span, so that a material region of the inorganic world would 
be to us the phenomenal sign of the presence of at least one fellow- 
creature who took, perhaps, a billion years to complete a moment of 
his consciousness, so that where we saw, in the signs given us of his 
presence, only monotonous permanence of fact, he, in his inner life, 
faced momentarily significant change’’ (p. 228). Evolution is then 
interpreted as due ‘‘to the constant intercommunication of a vast 
number of relatively separate regions of this world of conscious life ’’ 
(Pp. 229). 

Every natural process, viewed from within, is the pursuit of an ideal. 
Hence there is no dead or merely material nature, and no evolution of 
mind out of matter. There is simply intercommunication through 
which elements or facts that are novel in our experience arise. This 
continual reception and transmission occasions what we shall call 
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growth or development. ‘‘ The essence of this Doctrine of Evolution 
lies in the fact that it recognizes the continuity of man’s life with that 
of an extra-human realm, whose existence is hinted to us by our ex- 
| perience of Nature’’ (p. 242).' 
This brings us to our second main division—the human self. Pro- 
) | fessor Royce begins by calling attention: (1) to the ambiguity of 
traditional doctrines about the self, seen on one side in exaltations 
| | of its dignity and value, and on the other in depreciations of it through 
z | assertions of its ‘selfishness’ and need of regeneration ; and (2) to the 
| | variability of selfhood as actually and empirically known, its change 
f from day to day and almost from moment to moment. This am- 
| biguity in theory, and instability in fact, the author finds to originate 
i | in the fact that empirical self-consciousness depends upon a series of 
oT contrast-effects bound up with our social experience. The individ- 
} ual defines himself through the contrast of his own desires and aims with 
i those of others who enter into the same social situations with him. 
| Thus, as the other elements vary, the self varies. 


The ambiguity in the theoretical view is due to the fact that the 
present self is, as finite, essentially fragmentary ; it needs to be fulfilled 
i in the absolute self which is its own unity. The empirical principle of 
| | contrast-effects is given arational or philosophical meaning by recog- 
nizing that, in all its diverse and chaotic changes, the self is struggling 
to possess or create some one principle, some finally significant con- 


1 It may be said that we have here the basis of discrimination between persons and 
things which was declared in the previous note to be lacking: the ‘ person’ is that 
the time rate of whose mental process is sufficiently like our own to enable us to enter | 
into direct communication with it; the ‘thing’ belongs to some consciousness 
whose time rate is disparate from ourown. This may be so; but then what becomes | 
of the previous elaborate development of the World of Description through serially 
recurrent discriminative acts, and of distinction of it from the World of Appreciation 
as that which being common to different consciousnesses, serves as a basis for codp- 
eration among them? I do not, however, consider myself a competent critic here ; 
this whole doctrine of ‘nature’ is too high for me ; I cannot attain unto it. To be 
frank, I do not believe that such speculative constructions, with no further basis than 
certain vague analogies, involving also the highly precarious proposition that certain 
* truths’ about irreversible processes are much more literal and actual in their objec- 
tive validity than are mechanical laws, do anything but bring philosophy into disrepute. 

It is, I believe, this sort of thing which encourages in the man of science, as well as 
in the man of common sense, the too common notion about metaphysics. In any 
case, it is not clear what entitles Professor Royce suddenly to turn his back upon ideal 
constructions and fall back upon literal experiences—seeing that his whole theory of 
Being is based upon discounting literal experiences as fragmentary, mere hints, 
glimpses, etc., etc., in favor of what, for our type of consciousness, must be, and must 
remain, a wholly ideal construction, | 
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trast, which shall mark it off from all others. The most stable feature 
of the empirical Ego is just the genera/ fact of contrast—the will to 
be different, or to be unique. The true self, in the Absolute, is a sig- 
nificantly different meaning or purpose contrasted with that of every 
other. Hence in the world of Absolute Being, each retains its own 
individuality distinct from other selves, yes, even distinct from the 
Absolute self. Our life plans are mutually contrasting life plans, and 
each can reach its own fulfillment only by recognizing this contrast 
both for one’s self and for others. Except in the variety of unique 
meanings or wills the absolute will or meaning cannot exist. As 
finite, we are longings of which God is the conscious satisfaction ; 
but conscious fulfillment in turn presupposes conscious longing. The 
divine completion demands our incompletion. A goal which is not 
the goal of a process is meaningless (pp. 299-304 fassim, p. 308). 

Having thus determined the place of the self in Absolute Being, 
Professor Royce turns to its place in the temporal world, with special ref- 
erence to the problem of the emergence of new selves. The problem 
is the appearance of new life purposes. In explanation, Professor Royce 
recurs to the theory of discriminative attention by which new members 
are continually interpolated as intermediates between two extremes 
(whose unity is sought), so that a series is constructed. The empir- 
ical self in order to define itself, discriminates others from self and 
self from others. This happens only through imitation. But imita- 
tion is neither mere reiteration by the agent of his previous will or 
self, nor is it a mere repetition of the imitated self. It is a third 
construction of a new self, which, having assimilated to itself some- 
thing from both the previous self and the other, lies, so to speak, be- 
tween them. Thus the historical individual is a series of results of 
intermediation by which relatively unrelated selves are made more 
related. 

Professor Royce then makes ‘‘ the wholly tentative hypothesis that the 
process of evolution of new forms of consciousness in Nature is 
throughout of this same general type’’ (p. 315). That is, the ap- 
pearance of new selves in nature is the same sort of thing as is the 
appearance of new modes of self-definition within the same finite self. 
‘Sexual generation is analogous to the process of conscious imita- 
tion’’ (p. 315), while the process of asexual generation is like that 
type of human action in which the individual, having a definite pur- 
pose already in mind, tries it on experimentally without imitation. 
We need only suppose that some of the intermediary terms resulting 
from the discriminating process become conscious not merely of their 


| 
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place in the temporal series, but of their relation in the Absolute, to 
appreciate how the discriminated contents might appear as new selves. 
For in such case they will ‘‘ define their own lives as individually sig- 
nificant, conceive their goal as the Absolute’’ (p. 321). As 
meanings relating to the Absolute, they survive the finite experimental 
purposes for which they were originated.' 

We now come to the distinctive moral problem. The postulates of 
a moral order are: (1) the freedom of the selfin choosing ; (2) hence 
the reality of moral badness as well as of goodness—for otherwise 
there can be no alternatives, no choice; (3) the possibility of real 
improvement in the objective order through the right choice of the 
individual—for unless the choice makes a real difference in things 
there can be no true freedom. But how can choice, real evil, and the 
making of things better or worse, really exist in a world which is eter- 
nally present as complete to an Absolute Being? In such a world, 
must not every apparent choice be really an act eternally done and 
known in the Absolute, just as it is, with no possibility of its being 
otherwise ? In such a world, it would seem either that there is no 
evil, or that evil isa means by which the Absolute wins its own per- 
fection, and hence is in no sense the doing of the individual. 

The principle of solution for these difficulties is found in ‘‘ the true 
distinction and the true connection, between the temporal and the eter- 
nal aspects of Being’’ (p. 347). The finite self seeks but does not know 
the Absolute, which, accordingly, appears as its other. Two courses are 
consequently open to the fragmentary self. It may undertake to win 
its own unity either by obeying the world beyond, or by subjugating 
that to its own present narrowness. Instead of seeking perfection in 
rational obedience to the law of the Absolute, it may seek rather to 
master the world in terms of its own fragmentary insight and inten- 
tion. It may then either expand into the larger whole, or endeavor 
to narrow the latter into its own petty compass. Here is the choice 
which gives significance to good and evil. 


1 One can hardly refrain from a question. Since by the theory every meaning is 
conscious, and is related to the Absolute, how does it happen that some are conscious 
of their relation, and thus set up, on their own account, as new finite selves ; while 
others are unaware of this relation, and are thus taken as terms within some finite 
self? Surely, all meanings as temporal are on the same plane ; and all as in the eternal 
are on the same plane. Why then this invidious distinction: why do some re- 
main only temporal as to their consciousness, while others succeed in gaining a con- 
sciousness in relation to the eternal? Moreover, the distinctive self is conscious of 
itself only é# its own serial terms. Why do not such terms then segregate themselves 
and appear as ‘persons’? Professor Royce seems to have no criterion of distinction 
between a ‘self’ and its own ‘states.’ 
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The possibility of choice is involved in the nature of attention. In 
so far as we attend to the ought, we can but act upon it. The essence 
of attention is to unite knowledge and deed. But attention involves 
inattention, and we may choose to ignore, to forget the Ought that is 
recognized. Attention can be fixed upon the private self; in exclud- 
ing the ought from our attention, we prevent its direct influence upon 
our action. And this ignoring and forgetting is sin. Although ig- 
norance, it is evil for it is voluntarily chosen ; it comes from the will 
to forget (pp. 357-359 passim)." 

To the objection that even the sinful act must contribute to the 
perfection of God, and being unique is fulfilled in the whole in a way 
for which no other will could provide a substitute, Professor Royce 
replies by returning to the definition of the temporal and the eternal 
order. All the temporal or finite facts as such are evil, since, ‘‘ taken in 
themselves,’’they have no adequate meaning, and hence leave us search- 
ing and dissatisfied. But such searching, and hence such finite evil is 
necessary, because without it there can be no consciousness of finding 
and of fulfillment, no Absolute. But surely if a finite fact is evil, then 
it can work more evil. While this evil must be undone in the Abso- 
lute, yet this undoing does not flow from the evil itself, but from other 
wills (either of the same agent or of some other self) to thwart, and 
atone, and make good the evil. And while the good thus attained is 
doubtless higher than the good that would have existed had there been 
no evil, yet it comes about not because of the evil will, but because of 
some other will which recognizes what the evil will denies (pp. 365- 
366 passim).* 

'This seems to be an unusually naive begging of the question. The premise is 
that attention is ‘‘an act by which we come to know a truth, and an act by which we 
are led to an outward deed ’’ (p. 355). The idea is a nascent deed ; attend to it and 
it becomes a completed deed. Yet, Professor Royce assumes that there is no evil un- 
less the Ought has been known and recognized. To recognize it, however, is cer- 
tainly to be attentive to it. How then can we avoid acting upon it? Why, replies 
Professor Royce, just by being inattentive, by forgetting ; we cannot get directly from 
attention to non-action, but we can get from attention to non-action through forgetting ! 
But how forget? How escape from attention? It would seem to be a philosophical 
principle that what a given concept forbids cannot be secured simply by changing its 
name. 

? Two significant difficulties appear here. First, how can the finite will, in any 
particular case, distinguish between the act which carries it towards fulfillment, and 
that which narrows and limits it? It is our former difficulty: all acts are on the 
same plane gua temporal, and on the same gua eternal, while Professor Royce seems 
to take one act as mere/y temporal and another as mere/y eternal. And this suggests 
the second difficulty : How can any finite will be really good, if all the temporal and 
finite as such is evil? The distinction between the temporal order and the eternal 
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In lecture nine, Professor Royce considers the struggle with evil, 
particularly with reference to our consolation in this struggle, and its 
bearing upon the virtues of courage, endurance, resignation, and hope. 
He discusses particularly two aspects of the problem. As already 
stated, the finite and temporal life is, as such, essentially more or less 
dissatisfied, and so evil. Hence, dissatisfaction is the universal experi- 
ence of every temporal being. As also already stated, the very pres- 
ence of ill in the temporal order is the condition of the perfection of 
the eternal order. ‘‘ Were there no longing in Time there would be 
no peace in Eternity’’ (p. 386). Our comfort in the struggle is thus 
in realizing that the sorrows of our finitude are identically God's own 
sorrows, and have their purpose and meaning in the divine life as such 
significant sorrows ; and in the assurance that God’s fulfillment in the 
the eternal order—a fulfillment in which we share—is to be won 
through the very bitterness of tribulation. We may know that God 
sorrows in and with us, and that this sorrowing contributes somehow 
to the ultimate perfection. The other aspect of the problem is that 
the concrete contents of our suffering are the outcome of some in- 
dividual’s finite will. ‘‘ Morally evil deeds, and the ill fortune of 
mankind, are inseparably linked aspects of the temporal order’’ (p. 
389). Our suffering from the results of other wills (unknown to us, 
and many of them doubtless extra-human) is thus a sign of our or- 
ganic participation in a realm of infinite experiences in which infinite 
meanings are realized. And if this fact brings us sorrow, it also brings 
us comfort and courage. Unless one can harm another, he cannot help 
him ; and where an individual can neither harm nor help, no signifi- 
cant moral task is possible. On such a basis, moral life would be a 
mere cultivation of ‘‘a purely vain and formal piety, as empty as it is 
ineffectual ’’ (p. 403). To suffer the consequences of another’s ill 
deed, is, if rightly interpreted, an occasion for rejoicing : in it we may 
** discover at least one case where our own share in the atoning work 
of our common humanity is clearly laid before me’’ (p. 392). 

The final chapter discusses the union of God and man. In general, 
this is simply a summary of the previous discussion, especially in 
terms of the relation of the temporal and the eternal, with a further 
order, which Professor Royce holds to be the key to the whole problem, is a distine- 
tion in foto. It applies equally to each and every act. To admit that the eternal can 
be realized in one fragmentary passing finite meaning, and hence make it good or 
better, while it is absolutely indispensable for any distinction between one idea as 
truer or falser than another, one act better or worse than another, is to introduce a 
principle which involves a complete revision of Professor Royce’s fundamental notion 
of Absolute Being. 
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account of its bearing upon the question of human immortality. As 
in what I have to say in criticism I shall connect with the former of 
these points, I here take up simply the question of immortality. The 
finite union with the Absolute, the fact that the eternal is but the tem- 
poral process known as a whole, carries with it as a necessary conse- 
quence an immortal individual life. Individuality cannot be attained 
in our present finite form of consciousness. We are real individuals 
only in the Absolute. Hence we must be conscious of selfhood in 
him, ‘‘in a form higher than that now accessible to us’’ (p. 445). 
Secondly, the very nature of death, in a universe of the type ideal- 
istically defined by Professor Royce, implies immortality. The signifi- 
cance of death is the passing away or defeat of a purpose or meaning 
before that meaning is worked out to its completeness, or is expressed 
with its intended individual wholeness. But every real fact is a con- 
scious fact, and hence a defeated purpose must be known as such. It 
can be known only by some conscious being who can say: this was 
my purpose, but temporally I no longer seek its embodiment. And 
this once more means ‘‘ that whoever dies with his meanings unex- 
pressed, lives as individual, to see, in the eternal world, just his 
unique meaning finally expressed in a life sequent to the life that 
death terminated ’’ (p. 445). In other words, the whole individual 
must realize the defeated purpose as an incident in his own life, and in 
the fulfillment of his own true purpose. In the third place, the task 
set upon the individual, that of performing his unique function in the 
absolute, is not a task which can ever be brought to anend. There 
is always meaning to be realized, for every new action creates a new 
situation which calls for a new deed. 

The final summary of the whole doctrine is that ‘‘ despite God’s 
absolute unity we as individuals preserve and attain our unique lives 
and meanings, and are not lost in the very life that sustains us, and 
that needs us as its own expression. This life is real through us all ; 
and we are real through our union with that life’’ (p. 452). 

I confess to a certain embarrassment in concluding this review. It 
is absurd to attempt to criticize a subtle and comprehensive philosoph- 
ical argument of four hundred and fifty pages in a few lines of a 
magazine article. To attempt it puts one in the réle of a carping 
fault-finder. And yet Professor Royce’s book, just because of its 
fundamental character, compels searchings of heart. One cannot read 
it without the stirring either of assent or dissent, and without some 
striving to formulate the reasons for assent or dissent. In my own 
case, I find the net result to be a dissent as profound as is the meta- 
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physical theory of Being which Professor Royce presents to us. And 


| ' ; | so I shall close with a brief statement of this dissent, not as a criticism 

In my review of his previous volume (PxHILosopuicaL Review, Vol. 


IX, pp. 311 ff.), I said in effect that Professor Royce seemed to me to 
be attempting a self-contradictory task. On the one hand, the frag- 
ih mentariness, the transitoriness of our actual experience is magnified ; 
| ') this is the essence of the method by which the definition of the Abso- 
i lute is reached, and it affords, by contrast, the content of the defini- 
I, tion of the Absolute. On the other hand, some kind of organic rela- 


| of Professor Royce, but as an expression of my own reaction. 


tionship is constantly supposed between the Absolute and the finite, 

| between the complete and the fragmentary, in virtue of which alone 

hs (| some meaning is attachable to the latter. Without such identity, there 
' is no basis for ascribing any valuable qualitative content to the finite. 

| The Absolute as Absolute must, after all, include the fragmentary, and 

a! hence the fragmentary cannot be really fragmentary. Professor ) 
it Royce’s phrase ‘‘taken in itself’’ as applied to the finite is at most } 
a) question-begging. Recognizing that doubtless much of his present 
| volume has escaped me, and that my own mental medium has doubt- 
less distorted something of what remains, I am still bound to say 

} that my most careful study of the new volume has only strongly rein- | 
ii forced my conviction of the contradiction inherent in the old. On page 
417 he speaks of an ‘‘ ontological relation that, when rightly viewed 
is seen to link yourself even in all your weakness, to the very life of 
God, and the whole universe to the meaning of every Individual.’’ He 
| says, ‘‘ not only in spite then of our finite bondage, but because of what 
it means and implies, we are full of the presence and the freedom of iy 
God.’’ Grant all this, and what becomes of the finitude and fragmen- | 
tariness of which Professor Royce makes so much? An Absolute which 

enters organically into the ‘‘ fragmentary ’’ consciousness is one which 

ih gives that fragmentary consciousness a present and immediate (temporal ) 
| . absolute significance. Truth to tell, Professor Royce has all the time 


two fragmentaries : one the fragmentary as it is in us, the other as it 
{i is in his Absolute. And he vibrates back and forth between them. 

1 On one side, he says the final meaning of our experience ‘‘ can sim- 

| ply never be expressed in the type of experience which we men now 

have at our disposal’’ (p. 266). And again, ‘‘ the true individual Self 

A of any man gets its final expression in some form of consciousness differ- 

| | ent from that which we men now possess’’ (p. 269). And again, ‘‘ in 

God, every individual self, however insignificant its temporal endurance 

may seem, eternally possesses a form of consciousness that is wholly other 
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than this our present flickering form of mortal consciousness’’* (p. 
435, italics mine in each case). In all these cases, it is a different type 
or form of consciousness which is asserted. The whole burden of at 
least one half the volume is this radical transcendence of the finite con- 
sciousness by the Absolute. And, on the other hand, this finite con- 
sciousness is and must be already zw the Absolute, and the Absolute 
already ‘vit. Professor Royce’s entire metaphysics seems to me per- 
meated with this illusion of double vision, of reduplication. 

Take such a passage as that on page 381, ‘‘ Any temporal fact, as 
such, is essentially more or less dissatisfying, and so evil. . . . In Time 
there is for the will, no conscious satisfaction,’’ and contrast it with 
these passages from pages 411 and 427. ‘‘ For our temporal life is the 
very expression of the eternal triumph ’’ ; and again, ‘‘ Here and now, 
. . « is the temporal expression of a value that is unique, and that 
would be missed as a lost perfection of the eternal world if it were not 
known to God as just this finite striving. The temporal brevity of the 
incident is here no barrier to its eternal significance.’’ Professor Royce 
seems to have two minds about time and two about eternity. On one 
side, the temporal process in each and every phase is equally fragmen- 
tary and finite. The eternal is simply the temporal process taken as 
an object of knowledge all at once. Here there is no organic rela- 
tionship between eternity and any farticu/ar temporal portion. The 
other view is that the meaning of the whole time process somehow 
manifests itself in every member of the process. Each part of experi- 
ence has an eternal meaning, because it really embodies in its own 
significance the meaning of all others, being linked to them in the 
Absolute. 

Consider the ‘‘ melody ’’ metaphor which Professor Royce employs so 
much. A melody is not a present whole just because after it has been 


_ sung or played, we recall to ourselves the fact that all its successive 


notes make one melody. ‘‘ The present knowledge of the whole’’ (p. 
418), does not constitute the melody as melody. Otherwise the knowl- 
edge of any conceivable series of noises would constitute a melody 
just the moment it becomes the object of a single cognitive act. What 
makes the melody a melody is precisely that zo note is ‘‘ fragmen- 
tary,’’ but each somehow carries within its own meaning, as each is ex- 
perienced zz succession, the meaning of all the other notes. To apply 
the metaphor in any consistent way to human experience as a temporal 
process, would involve the rewriting of every sentence in which Pro- 

1 And yet our consciousness is immortal, and yet again no temporal moment is any 
better than any other ! 
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fessor Royce has taken the ‘ finitude’ of our experience as indicative 
of some experience which is of another type or form. The notes 
simply do wof make a melody in some ofher consciousness than that 
which is of them as they come and go. Such other type of conscious- 
ness is a bare symbol, a reminiscence that once such and such a melody 
was present to us in its own vital and dynamic change. And so Pro- 
fessor Royce’s Absolute seems to me a mere pallid and formal symbol 
of the actual wealth and concreteness of experience as it is actually 
experienced. 

The likeness and the difference of Professor Royce from the German 
transcendentalists is significant: in certain phases of his doctrine he is 
close to Fichte, though far enough from Hegel. But even when the 
likeness in doctrine is greatest, in method the difference is tremendous. 
The old transcendentalists were at least serious with their theory of the 
Absolute as the meaning and reality of present experience. They 
worked out the idea into a logic, a Maturphilosophie, and a philosophy 
of history. They re-read our actual thinking experience, our actual 
scientific consciousness, and our actual associative life in detail, in terms 
of that which gives them their reality. At first sight, Professor Royce, 
with his willingness to leave all these matters in the region of the em- 
pirical and the contingent, to be got at casually and fragmentarily, 
seems to be more modest—to leave more room to the actual, to the 
empirical scientist. But, after all, this region is left simply because, 
from the standpoint of the Absolute, it means so little ‘‘ to us men.’’ 
Surely when we are dealing with fragments, the mere size of the rub- 
bish heap hardly matters ; nor does permission to go playing freely in it 
amount to much. The apparently larger concession to and reverence 
for empirically given elements thus turn out to be mainly nominal. 
As a result, Professor Royce’s own method seems to be essentially for- 
mal. He is dealing with Being, and with the categories of the finite, 
of time, of the individual, wholly at large. And not even Professor 
Royce’s comprehensive knowledge and subtle intellect can avoid the 
unreal and arbitrary character that attaches to concepts which at best 
are only ‘hinted at’ by the actual warp and woof of our experience as 
experience, and which accordingly can be only logically determined. 
As a consequence, Professor Royce dives arbitrarily from the region of 
concepts into the chaotic sea of experience, and fishes out here and there 
just that particular experience which is required at that time to give 
body and tone to thin and empty categories. Without the psychology 
of ideo-motor action, of intention, of imitation, without the empirical 
principle of irreversibility, etc., etc., his constructive thought would 
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hardly get very far. Not that I object to his use of these empirical 
elements ; quite the contrary. But why take these experiences rather 
than any other? Either our experiences, yea, even the experiences of 
‘us men’ have ultimate meaning and worth, and the ‘ Absolute’ is 
only the most adequate possible construing of this meaning ; or else, 
having it not, they are not available to give content to the Absolute. 
But a difference of form or type between our consciousness and the 
Absolute, simply once for all makes metaphysical method impossible. 
Joun Dewey. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Der Wahrheitsgehalt der Religion. Von Rvupotr Evcken. 

Leipzig, Veit & Co., 1901.-—pp. viii, 448. 

Professor Eucken is already well known, in Germany at least, as 
the author of two interesting and important contributions towards an 
idealistic metaphysics on a broader basis than that occupied by the 
older systems. These earlier works are Die Einhett des Geisteslebens 
in Bewusstsein und That der Menschheit, and Der Kampf um einen 
geistigen Lebensinhalts. In the work before us, he adds a discussion 
of religion from the same standpoint. In the earlier works, Professor 
Eucken has emphasized the unity of the mind as pointing to the reality 
of a personal spiritual life, which goes deeper than any psychological 
analysis can probe. His method of inference from the consciousness 
and activity of this mental unity in the individual to the existence of 
an essential personal life transcending the world of ordinary experience, 
he calls the nod/ogica/ method in distinction from the /sychologicadl. 
The seed of a spiritual personality lies in every human individual, but 
it can be quickened into life only through effort and choice—only 
through the conflict of the higher will in man with brute nature, and 
with the inertia of his own natural life. In other words, the deeper 
spiritual life must be brought to expression, it must be won from the 
superficial worldly existence by fersona/l deeds. But the presupposi- 
tion of this achievement of a spiritual personality, that which alone 
renders it possible, is the absolute reality of a superhuman spiritual 
life. In the struggles of the human spirit, this transcendent life 
breaks through the world of nature and of mere humanity. So far 
Professor Eucken takes us in his earlier works. In Der Wahrheits- 
gehalt der Religion he considers the question: Into what relation 
with this world-transcending spiritual life does religion bring man ? 

The book opens with an introductory discussion of the world- 
historical crisis of religion. Here, as throughout the work, Professor 
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Eucken emphasizes the fundamental difference between worldly culture 
and religion. He finds that the essential nature of religion is most 
completely manifested in Christianity, which involves at once a denial 
of the world and a renovation of it. The personality of Jesus is the 
constant source of movement and growth in Christianity. But the 
modern world possesses tendencies antithetical to religion, and the 
latter can no longer establish and vindicate itself on a purely historical 
basis. We have learned to sift the spiritual and eternal from the 
sensuous and temporal, and religion, too, must submit to this sifting 
process. The latter may seem to destroy religion ; nevertheless, in 
our time the need for religion rises again and speaks with an impera- 
tive voice in view of the threatened shipwreck of our civilization. 
For the tendency of modern culture, when the spiritual has been 
eliminated, is to destroy the inner unity of life, and to substitute for 
it a superficial externality which tests life in terms of mere outward 
results, reduces morals to social conformity, and substitutes for ethical 
aspiration a prudential selfishness. Nature stands opposed to man, 
and human life is reduced to mechanical terms. In reaction from 
this purely immanent philosophy of civilization, the religious need 
again arises in the form of a hunger for a transcendent basis of the 
spiritual life (pp. 43-52). To satisfy this need is the business of the 
philosophy of religion. The procedure of the latter will differ from 
the older fashions of religious thought in that it will treat the spiritual 
life not as a datum ready to hand, but as something to be won by 
struggle. 

The second part of the book is entitled ‘‘ The Foundation of Uni- 
versal Religion.’’ This starts from the fundamental dualism of nature 
and spirit, a dualism within the soul itself. The antithesis runs 
throughout human life, ¢. g., as that between true love and sensual 
passion, between subjective desire and devotion to an objective end, 
etc. Everywhere this antithesis appears as an element of negation. 
The spiritual life is one of freedom from the dominion of natural 
impulses, but the latter constantly reassert their superior strength. 
Pleasure and pain are the motive powers of our lives, and yet morals 
calls man to a genuine, self-denying love. The goal of moral action 
seems to lie beyond human power. Civilization will not furnish the 
solution, since, unless a spiritual element be presupposed, civilization is 
itself a mere product of nature. Moreover, truth must have some other 
basis ; for civilized society produces only an average of opinions, not 
the ultimate truth. History is a problem, not the solution of a prob- 
lem (p. 87). History and society could not produce what the modern 
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world demands of them were they independent of the spiritual life. 
But the deepest essence of spiritual life is the liberation from history 
and society, the elevation to an over-historical state of being. The 
problem of man’s life demands a metaphysical solution. The 
first step in this solution consists in freeing one’s self from the petti- 
ness of the natural ego by obedience to the authority of moral obli- 
gation. The moral life constrains us by an infinite power, which 
comes not from without, but is, on the contrary, the seed of a new spir- 
itual life within us. This new inward life, won by the personal deed 
of obedience to a higher principle, is the fountain of all genuine 
achievement. It is the up-springing of a new spiritual life, the trans- 
formation of the natural individual into an ethical personality. This 
new selfhood can come to realization only through a break with the 
natural ego, through the struggle towards a spiritual life. Unless 
there is in man a potential infinity, the new self cannot be realized. 
Unless the spiritual life has an other-worldly reality, it must be a mere 
illusion. Now the longing for truth is a supreme characteristic of the 
spiritual life. Since the essence of the latter is constituted by free 
action, there can be no truth without freedom, and the ethical is the 
immanent ground of the entire spiritual life. The implication of this 
life forms the groundwork of universal religion. For the very pos- 
sibility of transforming the natural individual into a spiritual indi- 
vidual or person implies the presence and activity of a world-tran- 
scending life in man, Conceived as a unity, this world-transcending 
and world-dominating spiritual life is the Godhead. It must rule the 
world ; for unless the spiritual life is the lord of nature it cannot rule 
the natural man. The presence of the Godhead in man as the abso- 
lute spiritual life is religion. But this life of religion is wider than 
man: it is both in him and above him. Its presence in man, Profes- 
sor Eucken says, is divine grace, which is hence not contradictory to 
true ethical freedom. In accordance with the nodlogical method, 
religion cannot be identified with any psychological process. Its root 
is that deeper unity of the spiritual life which lies beyond analysis. 
Religion in this waiversa/ form gives an adequate foundation to 
man’s desire for infinity, to his demand for freedom and eternity, to 
his ceaseless search for unity and inwardness of life. Religion makes 
morals possible, and satisfies the human longing for a larger life. 
Nevertheless, nature with its sphinx-like attitude toward human life 
stands opposed to religion. Civilization threatens it by putting a pre- 
mium on the mere externals of life, and by its tendency to suppress in- 
dividuality. Social culture springs from the spiritual life, and yet denies 
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its own origin. Moreover, as civilization grows, it shows one-sided 
development in science, art, etc. It does not seem to foster a gen- 
uine inward morality, and indeed the higher morals seem to stand 
powerless before the prudential selfishness of a refined civilization. 
Worst of all, the whole process of culture may be the result of blind 
chance, for it seems to be indifferent to the fate of the individual. 
And yet, in the darkest periods of history, as in the severest crises 
of the individual spirit, man is most clearly conscious of a divine and 
spiritual life. The greatness of the divine manifests itself through the 
pettiness of the human (p. 296). The truth is that there is a world- 
historical dialectic of the spiritual life. The latter develops through 
opposition. Everywhere and always it must face an alternative. 
The individual must affirm it or deny it by an act of freedom. In 
this very act is revealed the supreme and world-transcending life in 
man, and so we are pointed towards a new actuality, a higher step in 
religion. 

This new actuality, in which the characteristic religion, in distinction 
from the universal, is founded, is the recognition by man of his obliga- 
tion to obey the command “‘ love your enemies.’’ Professor Eucken 
considers that this principle of Christianity is not derivable from any 
natural development of culture. It is the breaking into human life of 
a supernatural factor. Man’s acceptance of the obligation is here a 
spiritual miracle, the revelation of a new depth in life. It marks a 
new inwardness of disposition ( Gesinnung). In conjunction with the 
very nothingness of man, and his powerlessness to win happiness and 
satisfaction through mere culture, the presence of this supernatural 
principle shows most plainly that man is not merely human, but belongs 
to a supernatural order of things. Human life, then, shows a move- 
ment that reaches far beyond the work and the culture of this world. 
In this movement we must recognize the deed of the divine itself, the 
immediate disclosure of the Godhead to man. The Absolute Life is 
immediately present to man, not as something strange and foreign, but 
as the ‘dea/ity of his own being. But we cannot place the inception 
of this new divine action on the soul of man at a definite point in the 
historical process. It is over-historica/. Mere history is transformed 
into a timeless life. 

Since the starting point for the new life in man is a free affirmation, 
the characteristic religion is distinguished from mysticism by its rec- 
ognition of the uniqueness of the individual. It finds expression in 
great ethical personalities. It grounds the unity of the personal life 
in an absolute spiritual life, and so makes possible that transformation 
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of the natural individual into a spiritual personality which is the real 
problem of morals. From this standpoint the Godhead becomes a 
person, the divine source of human personality. Power and love 
are the principal attributes of the God-idea; 7. ¢., power in the 
service of love, and love as the supreme quality by virtue of which 
the Godhead sympathizes with man. The fundamental truth of all 
religion is the immediate presence in the soul of infinite love and 
grace. The divine life is a real revelation not confined to a partic- 
ular time, but running through all the changes of time as a living pres- 
ent. Hence, while the facts of history, and particularly its great 
personalities, have a genuinely spiritual significance, religion cannot 
rest on a mere historical datum. Christianity itself established a new 
inward union of God and man, and only the living presence of this 
union in the heart can give meaning to the historical facts of Christi- 
anity. Professor Eucken states that his theory does not explain away 
evil. He holds that religion can neither explain evil nor completely de- 
stroy it. But religion does strengthen the spiritual affirmation through 
which evil is overcome. Nor does religion solve the problem of de- 
velopment. But it sets up an infinite goal, and gives a final meaning 
to development. Finally, in the very throes of doubt, the spiritual 
life is ever born anew by the free act of faith, The reverse side of 
the deepest doubt is the highest and freest faith. 

Professor Eucken closes his book with a discussion of the temporal 
and eternal in Christianity. The latter religion, freed from bondage 
to the past, is identical with his characteristic religion. In the 
eternal truth of Christianity, physical miracle will have no place. The 
true miracle is spiritual. We must seek the divine within the soul. 
There is a seed of the divine life in every man, but yet we must 
recognize the supremacy of Jesus as the perfect human embodiment of 
the divine. In three respects the modern world requires a revision of 
traditional Christianity: (1) the separation of the spiritual from the 
sensuous ; (2) the liberation of the immediate spiritual life from the 
weight of historical tradition; (3) the recognition that the spiritual 
life is deeper and more fundamental than the intellect. Professor 
Eucken concludes that the present divorce of the soul and work, the 
failure to find expression for our innermost needs and aspirations, and 
the consequent unrest and yearning manifested by such tendencies as 
Nietzsche’s gospel of the Ueber-Mensch, can find satisfaction only ina 
renewal of Christianity, freed from its accidental and temporal accre- 
tions. 

There is little to criticise in this work, beyond what seems an un- 
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necessary repetition here and there, and an occasional vagueness. The 
style is vigorous and at times even dramatic and impassioned. The 
bcok shows a noble spirit and a true understanding of religion. It is 
very much in the spirit of the elder Fichte, but with the added assimila- 
tion of the nineteenth century’s work and problems, and, I am inclined 
to think, with a more hearty appreciation of historical religion. It does 
not seem to me that all the problems raised, particularly in regard to 
the relation of the basic deed of freedom to ultimate reality, are handled 
in a wholly adequate manner. The antithesis between the merely 
human (4/ossmenschlich) and the spiritual seems to me overdrawn. 
It verges at times on an irreconcilable dualism. No doubt Professor 
Eucken’s conception of the spiritual life supplies a principle of recon. 
ciliation, but the application of the principle is not completely worked 
out. But then he modestly addresses his book to fellow seekers as an 
imperfect attempt. And I think that if we are ever to arrive at a satis- 
factory adjustment of the respective claims of scientific reflection and 
the religious impulse, it will be in the direction of a metaphysic of 
personality to which Professor Eucken has made a really notable con- 
tribution. His book should be of great service in effecting the tran- 
sition to a higher type of Christianity. It is a pity that we have not 
such a book in English. 

I note an error in the make-up of the book. ‘‘IVa. 1, 8, Der 
Widerspruch gegen die Religion’’ does not appear in the table of con- 
tents and there is no corresponding ‘‘a’’ title either in contents or text. 


J. A. Letcuton. 
Hopart 
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[ABBREVIATIONS.—Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie; Int. J. E.= International Journal 
of Ethics; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische Studien; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; 
R. 1. d. Fil. = Rivista Italiana di Filosofia; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrsschrift fir 
wissenschaftliche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philoso- 
phische Kritik; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und 
Physiologie der Sinnesorgane; Phil. Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch; Rev. de 
Mit. = Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale; Ar. 7. sys. Ph. = Archiv fir 
systematische Philosophie.—Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 
The Hegelian Point of View. J. S. MACKENZIE. Mind, No. 41, pp. 

54-71. 

At any time there is a point of view,. determined by the position of 
thought in general, from which one must approach philosophical questions 
in order to secure the best results. At the present time that view may, in 
a broad sense, be described as Hegelian. A philosophical system is the 
construction of an individual ; while a point of view belongs rather to an 
age. In Germany, Hegél’s comprehensive system has taken root as a 
whole. In England, however, attention is given more to its spirit and 
meaning than to details. Bosanquet has pointed out that German idealism 
differs from characteristic English thought, not by its attitude toward experi- 
ence, but in its emphasis on the reality of the universal. With Hegel, as 
with Spinoza and Kant, the method is not the most important contribution. 
His chief significance is not dialectic, but the emphasis that he lays on th 
concreteness of the true universal. Kant brings out the importance of the 
universal, but makes it largely formal. The intellectual element of expe- 
rience deals with a material to which it has no true relation. Hegel 
seeks to arrive at principles which emerge from the material itself. His 
view is misconceived if regarded as merely formal or merely empirical. In 
epistemology, Hegel completes the work of Kant by denying the ultimate 
opposition of thought and sense. Thought is analytic as well as synthetic. 
Sense is not annulled, but it involves universal determinations which must 
be interpreted in the light of thought. A view which recognizes that phi- 
losophy is experience completely interpreted stands in a sympathetic rela- 
tion to the particular sciences. In psychology, we find that the latest results 
of Ward and Stout are Hegelian in character. Hegel does not oppose 
genuine progress ; but with keen historical insight he avoids reforms of a 
revolutionary nature. While utilitarianism and intuitionism appeal to the 
particular, and the categorical imperative represents the abstract universal, 
Hegel seeks to show that ‘morality is in the nature of things,’ and also 
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to show the meaning of the process of development. In politics, the He- 
gelian point of view gives due weight both to individualism and to social- 
ism. It is sometimes said that Hegel reduces everything to thought; 
the truth is, that he does not emphasize thought as opposed to feeling and 


will, but thought as the conscious grasp of the universal. 
N. E. TRuman. 


The Insufficiency of Materialism. G. S. FULLERTON. Psych. Rev., IX, 

2, pp. 156-173. 

Materialism, both ancient and modern, in maintaining that nothing ex- 
ists save atoms and void space, leaves out of account sensations, memories, 
and thought-processes with which the psychologist deals. The world asa 
mechanism does not admit of many things, such as color and sound, 
plainly found in our experience. It takes cognizance of Locke's primary 
qualities of matter, and that is all. To identify sound and color with 
‘secretions,’ or with the waste products of the brain in its functioning, is 
to deny them their own proper nature and confound them with something 
else. Again, to say that thought is a ‘function’ of the brain, reduces 
sound and color to a particular clash of atoms, and this is contrary to ex- 
perience, In the present state of the sciences it is inexcusable to overlook 


the existence of all save the Democritean atoms and their motions. 
C. M. Story. 


Les problemes philosophique et leur solution dans histoire. D’ apres les 
principes du néocriticisme. L. Daurtac. Rev. Ph,, XXVII, 4, pp. 
345-360. 

The originality of a philosopher may exhibit itself in two ways. First, 
by his manner of propounding and resolving problems ; and, second, by 
his manner of conceiving and judging the doctrines of philosophy in their 
historic development. With regard to the second point, philosophic 
doctrines, regarded historically, may be considered as continuous de- 
velopments, a point of view represented by Hegel's history of philosophy, 
and by the four books of the metaphysic of Aristotle. In this case, the 
history of philosophy will be divided into great epochs. Or, on the other 
hand, it may be held that the systems of philosophy do not follow one an- 
other, but only succeed. In this case, they will be divided into classes, 
after the manner of living forms, as different and antagonistic species. 
This latter view is represented by Ch. Renouvier. The purpose of the 
other, is, apparently, to review Renouvier's treatment of the problems of 
philosophy from this latter point of view, which represents the standpoint 
of neocriticism. ‘‘ Neocriticism is from the very first a system ‘of the 
relativity of the real.’*’ Supposing that this relativity is proved, what 
results flow from it? There are five dilemmas: (1) Relation or phenom- 
enon ; (1) substance or law of phenomena ; (3) the finite or the infinite ; 
(4) freedom or necessity ; (5) God or man. H. C. STEVENS. 
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Kantisme et Néo-Scolastique. M. DE WuLF. Revue Néo-Scolastique, IX, 
I, pp- 5-18. 
This article is a reply to Eucken, Zhomas von Aguino und Kant: 

Ein Kampf sweier Welten\ in Kantstudien, 1901. Eucken is wrong in 

saying that the Neo-Thomists do not understand the universal and objec- 

tive characteristics of the Kantian philosophy. He makes them attribute 
an absolute value to Aristotelianism and Thomism, and identifies the two 
systems without recognizing the important theological, psychological, and 
moral theories which separate Thomas of Aquino from the Stagirite. The 
truth is that inadequate views are unpityingly set aside by those who in- 
vestigate Scholasticism not for itself but for the truth which it contains ; 

e.g. Nys in his work on chemistry. Kant, as well as Leibniz, St. Thomas, 

and Aristotle, will have his epoch. Extreme evolution is a false hypothesis. 

History shows that there is adaptation to environment, and that every age 

has its problems and aspirations ; but there are also eternal repetitions, 

rhythmic oscillations in thought. The distinction of noumenon and phe- 
nomenon is found in the vedic hymns. Beyond change there is a spirit of 
truth in all systems. It is this that Neo-Thomism believes it has found in 
some fundamental doctrines of Aristotle and St. Thomas. Eucken does 
not understand Scholasticism when he makes philosophy merely an aid to 
theology. Such a relation existed, but that does not exhaust the fact. 

Scholastic philosophy independently investigated the reasons of the uni- 

versal order. And this characteristic constitutes its interest for Neo- 

Scholasticism. N. E. TRUMAN. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Psychology and History. Gvuipo VILLA. Monist, XII, 2, pp. 215-235. 
The diversity of methods and the relatively slow progress in psychology 

are due to its wide field of research. To remedy the defects of the old 

introspective method, psychology is attempting to apply physiological ex- 
perimentation. Social psychology is brought forward as a second great 
method, Then we have child psychology, animal psychology, and patho- 
logical psychology. There is a relative agreement among experimental 
psychologists in respect to certain methods of research, but a wide diver- 
gence concerning the aims and limits of their science. The limits of social 
psychology are even more indefinite. An organic science can only be 
established by a union of the various methods. What is the final scope 
towards which these various methods ought to converge? Psychology 
must be more than the experimental examination of the elementary proc- 
esses of knowledge. It must be the study of the mind in all its manifesta- 
tions, not only in the individual but in history. Psychology is fundamental 
to the moral disciplines. The historical method has helped the moral 
studies to make more exact researches. But it has given more attention to 
the description and exposition of facts than to their explanation. Now that 


1 For a summary of Eucken’s article see this journal, Vol. XI, pp. 91-92. 
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the historical method is supplemented by the psychological method, history 
can give a true explanation of its facts. For some years there has been an 
attempt to build up a general system of the sciences on the basis of new 
criteria. In this system, all the sciences that can be reduced to general 
abstract principles would be natural sciences. The concept, history, would 
embrace all the sciences limited to the establishment of a succession of 
facts whether natural or moral. These philosophers establish a profound 
difference between psychology and history. Psychology would be an 
abstract natural science, while history would deal only with the concrete 
individual facts. This classification is arbitrary. Physiological phenomena 
are reducible to the general laws of physical energy, but the phenomena 
of psychology are qualitative processes not transferable into quantitative 
equivalents. All psychic processes have the concrete individual character 
of historical facts. The investigation and confirmation of facts is the indis- 
pensable means to every historical reconstruction ; but the final end is the 
explanation of the facts themselves. This explanation can come only 
through application of the general principles of psychology. Society is 
formed by individuals, but it must be remembered that the individual is the 
result of society. If the psychological evolution of the species is considered 
as a progressive unfolding, whose laws must coincide with those of the 
individual's consciousness, we may hope to arrive at a scientific explana- 
tion of historical events. There ought to be a perfect parallelism between 
the simplest psychic processes, which can be studied experimentally, and 
the historical phenomena which cannot be so studied. The union of 
individual psychology and history must be brought about by social 
psychology. Social psychology ought to be to history precisely what indi- 
vidual psychology is to the individual. G. W. T. WHITNEY. 


L' effort intellectuel. UH. BERGson. Rev. Ph., XXVII, 1, pp. 1-27. 

The object of this paper is to show that the reduction of intellectual 
effort to a play between schemas and images conforms most closely to what 
is revealed by introspection (ebservation intérieure), and that it is at the 
same time the simplest psychological explanation. Beginning with memory 
or recollection, the writer finds that the essence of the effort of memory 
appears to be the developing of a schema, if not simple, at least concen- 
trated, into an image with elements distinct and more or less independent 
of each other. When we let our memory wander at random, and without 
effort, images succeed images, all homogeneous, and lying in the same 
plane of consciousness. When, on the contrary, we make an effort to re- 
member, we begin a progressive descent from a higher stage towards the 
image to be evoked. In the first case, the movement is horizontal, in the 
second, vertical. The images in the first movement are homogeneous, but 
represent different objects; in the second, a single object is represented 
throughout the whole operation, but the intellectual states are heteroge- 
neous, sometimes schemas, sometimes images, the schema tending towards 
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the images in proportion as the movement of descent is accentuated. It may 
be concluded, therefore, that the effort of recollection consists in converting a 
schematic representation, the elements of which fuse, into an imaged rep- 
resentation with its parts juxtaposed. Passing to intellectual effort in 
general, we find that it is a movement of a dynamic schema in the direc- 
tion of the image which develops it. It is a continuous transformation of 
abstract relations, suggested by the objects perceived, into concrete images. 
The feeling of effort arises on the passage from schema to image. Simi- 
larly with the highest form of intellectual effort, the effort of invention, 
which consists in conducting a single representation across different planes 
of consciousness from the abstract to the concrete, from schema to image. 
This conception of mental effort accounts for the principal effects of intel- 
lectual labor, and is, at the same time, the closest approach to a simple 
statement of fact. M. S. MACDONALD. 


Die Geriiche vom psychogenetischen Standpunkte aus. C. M. G1IESSLER. 

V. f. w. Ph., XXVI, 1, pp. 49-76. 

The psychogenetic significance of the sense of smell is more marked in 
the animal world than in human life. In the former case, olfactory sen- 
sations stand in the closest relation to impulse, and often produce a high 
degree of excitement. The psychical processes which accompany impulse 
in the higher animals can be determined from the analogy of human con- 
sciousness. This method fails us in the study of insects. Their grade of 
mental life is not yet made out ; but observations show that bees and ants 
have instinctive consciousness rather than purposive activity without con- 
sciousness of purpose. The sense of smell is of great assistance in the 
development of the gregarious impulse ; for by this means one bee recog- 
nizes another as friend or stranger. Since nearly all ants are blind, smell 
is much more important than sight for the perception of distant objects. 
And consciousness is more intense and continuous because impulses are 
aroused by olfactory stimulation. In case of the higher animals, smell 
completes mental functions which are already developed. In the dog, it 
strengthens the attention, and thus produces greater continuity of conscious- 
ness ; it aids impressions derived from the other senses, and is persistent 
enough to appear in instinctive associations. A capacity for fine distinction 
of smells is the condition of the dog's great teachableness, and is an influ- 
ence favoring the development of his lively imagination. Withthe dog, 
the gregarious instinct develops to altruism ; and love is more intense be- 
cause it receives its effective color by means of olfactory sensations. In 
human consciousness, odors are noticed which are neither attractive nor 
repellant, but merely serve to identify objects. Analysis is more exact ; 
synthesis is freer, And attention to the result modifies the effective value. 
The sense of smell increases the plasticity of visual representations. Ex- 
periment proves that particular odors tend to facilitate definite ideas, and to 
condition the abstracting and determining activity of the imagination. 
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This correspondence is clear in the case of the zsthetic, ethical, and logical 
emotions. Certain odors, ¢. g., rose, violet, and lilac, suggest thoughts of 
the beautiful. The lily, iris, and hyacinth lead to feelings of worth and 
nobility. Tobacco, coffee, and ozone induce a desire for clearness of repre- 
sentation. These three classes of odors are idealistic ; while those that 
produce mental depression are termed realistic. N. E. TRUMAN. 


The Psychological Necessity of Religion, STEPHEN S. COLVIN. Am. J. 

Ps., XIII, 1, pp. 80-87. 

Two views are held at the present day with regard to the future of re- 
ligion : first, religion is approaching annihilation, and speculative thinking 
and practical ethics will be substituted for it; second, the religious con- 
sciousness is something fundamental and implicit. To ascertain the truth 
we must examine the essential nature of religion to see whether there is 
any psychological necessity for its existence. Schleiermacher's definition 
of religion as the feeling of absolute dependence is right, but with the 
limitations that there is implied also knowledge as to the proper relation 
which the individual shall sustain to the power without, and also will which 
seeks to realize that relation. This definition accords with what is known 
about the origin and growth of religions. True religion is born in pessi- 
mism. The feeling of absolute dependence is the essential feature of the 
great historical religions past and present ; and man, as he is, can never 
free himself from this feeling. Religion, in the sense defined, can never 
be transcended or eliminated, for two reasons: first, because absolute 
knowledge and perfect intelligence are impossible ; second, because life in 
itself is not satisfactory and never can be. C. M. Story. 


Der psychische Zusammenhang bei Munsterberg. Jonas Coun. V. f. 

w. Ph., XXVI, 1, pp. 1-20. 

The purpose of this paper is to raise a question with reference to Miin- 
sterberg’s psychology; to present Miinsterberg’s standpoint with reference 
to the question ; and finally, to consider this standpoint critically. The 
question is, how Miinsterberg himself conceives the end of psychology, 
the construction of a psychical coherence. The two propositions which 
are pertinent to the critique are: ‘‘ All causal coherence rsts on the iden- 
ity of the object ; all logical coherence on the identity of the subjective act."’ 
With regard to the second proposition, Miinsterberg’s position is that 
causality cannot be ascribed to consciousness, since identity is excluded 
from it. Cohn replies that there is more than one such consciousness— 
using what is psychologically coherent and consciousness as convertible 
terms—and by that fact is distinguished from the objective coherence of 
physics. That this is true is an original fact which can neither be further 
defined nor derived. With regard to the first proposition, Miinsterberg’s 
argument is that causality means necessary connection ; necessity becomes 
causality when it is reconducted to identity by means of causal equations. 
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Such reconduction to identity is not possible in psychology since it deals 
with qualities. Cohn attacks the thesis that causality rests on identity. 
His arguments are: First, it is not possible in mechanics to represent 
causality by an absolutely identical equation ; secondly, the special con- 
tent of every causal law contains empirical factors, and consequently is 
only highly probable. H. C. STEVENS. 


ETHICAL. 


The Commensurability of All Values. H. RASHDALL. Mind, No., 42, pp. 

145-161. 

What principle governs our choice between the different kinds of good ? 
Nothing can be right or wrong except in so far as it tends to produce a 
good. When we have to choose between goods, it is always right to choose 
the greater good. Such a doctrine implies that goods of all kinds can be 
compared, that we can place goods of all kinds on a single scale, and as- 
sign to each its value relatively to the rest. No amount of one kind of 
good can compensate for the absence of all the other kinds of good. But 
when circumstances make it impossible to secure all these kinds of good, 
then the decision has to be made in regard to which is best worth having. 
The choice between them implies that they are commensurable. If we 
were not capable of distinguishing between various elements of human life, 
all thinking or talking about the moral ideal, or indeed about practical 
aims or objects of any kind, would be impossible. And if when we have 
distinguished between them, we are not to say which of them is best, and 
to act upon our answers, there is an end to the possibility of any ethical 
system that admits that the morality of an act depends upon the conse- 
quences. The only way of escaping the admission that different kinds 
of good are commensurable would be to assert that it is always right to 
choose the highest. Such a contention involves all the difficulties of the 
formalistic ethics of Kant. As a matter of fact, when we appeal to the 
actual moral judgment of mankind, we do not find that a smaller quantity 
of a higher good is always pronounced to be of greater worth than a larger 
quantity of a lower good. The writer brings forward a number of ex- 
amples to show that in judgments of worth we do actually weigh very het- 
erogeneous goods against one another, and decide which possesses most 
value, and in making that estimate we do take into consideration the 
amount of the two kinds of good as well as the quality. 

G. W. T. WHITNEY. 


A Critique of Kant's Ethics. Fevtx ADLER. Mind, No. 42, pp. 162- 

195. 

Kant's entire ethical system depends on the idea of freedom. The 
starting-point is the fact, real or assumed, of unconditional obligation. 
The inference from this fact is practical freedom, and practical freedom re- 
quires transcendental freedom for its speculative basis. Transcendental 
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freedom is the pure self-activity of reason, and the idea of freedom belongs 
to the world of noumena. It has no place in experience. Psychological 
freedom is a piece of self-deception. The noumenon, or transcendental 
substance, is ‘‘the timeless originator of effects in time,’ the existence of 
which can only be assumed. Kant's problem is to show that the freedom 
assumed is not incompatible with natural causality. The reconciliation 
between freedom and necessity is based on the following thoughts : (a) 
The objects of nature are only appearances, and therefore there is room for 
a double law, that of natural causality, and that of causality through free- 
dom ; (4) since freedom is the tireless originator of effects in time, the 
cause is noumenal, the effect phenomenal ; (c) since the law of freedom 
is a ‘‘ cosmological idea,’’ it is compatible with the law of mechanical caus- 
ality. The empirical self is the phenomenon of the noumenal self. If 
empirical character were completely known, future acts would be predicted, 
but its essential element, rational cause, can never be known. That the 
idea of freedom, a noumenon, should have intercourse with the phenomenal 
world can be reconciled only if we understand Kant's language symbolically, 
that is, a noumenon is represented with phenomenal attributes. Two 
kinds of criticism, practical and metaphysical, may be passed on Kant's 
theory of freedom. From the standpoint of practical criticism he is ina 
dilemma, since he must either make character a rigid thing and introduce 
noumenal inflexibility into the empirical will, or he must introduce change 
into the noumenon itself and thus destroy its noumenal character. The 
metaphysical criticisms are : First, Kant makes a metaphysical error when 
he attempts to separate outside of experience the two factors to which the 
mind is committed, namely, the manifold and the synthetic process. 
Second, he assumes that cause and effect need not be the same in kind. 
Extrinsic connection is only true of phenomena. Between phenomena and 
noumena an intrinsic connection must be shown, and Kant has not done 
this. Third, he has failed to make the categorical imperative a synthetic 
process capable of being apprehended by us. Fourth, Kant's conception 
of morality cannot be connected with the actual world. A moral act is one 
which has been performed out of respect for the idea of necessity and uni- 
versality, and it cannot be proven that such an act has ever been performed. 
Fifth, practical moral commands cannot be derived from Kant’'s formula. 
Sixth, the conception of an end-in-itself has not been justified, and cannot 
be under Kant's system, because he failed to grasp the organic idea from 
which alone the idea of end or purpose can be derived. Finally, the 
ethical system set forth is individualistic. The social duties in the strictest 
sense are left out. Kant’s influence on morality is due to the emphasis of 
the moral law as an imperative, the sublimity of its origin, and the person- 
ality of the man himself. 


C. M. Story. 
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Zum Streit uber das Grundproblem der Ethik in der neueren philosoph- 
ischen Litteratur. AvGust GALLINGER. Kant-Studien, VI, 4, pp. 353- 
426. 

This article is an elaborate defence of the Kantian ethics. The ethical 
theories of several of the more recent German writers are considered, in 
some cases for the purpose of answering objections to Kant’s doctrine, and 
in other cases for the purpose of showing that when these theories are worked 
out to their logical conclusion they lead to Kant’s position. The essential 
truth of the Kantian ethics is that a will which is in harmony with itself 
cannot, under the same objective conditions, decide now for, and now 
against, a certain line of conduct. To will the right, therefore, is to will in 
such a way that under the same objective conditions one can always make 
the same volition. This gives us Kant’s formula, ‘‘ Act so that thou canst 
always will that the maxim of thy action shall be a universal law.’" The 
writer attaches especial importance to the words canst will. Brentano mis- 
interprets Kant in supposing that his criterion is logical consistency (canst 
think). Though Kant’s phraseology sometimes admits of this interpreta- 
tion, it is nevertheless a mistaken one. Windelband also misunderstands 
the canst will. If we cannot will that the maxim of our action shall be 
universal law, the ground of this inability, he says, either is a moral one, 
in which case we have a circle, or is determined by our interest, in which 
case our real end is our own happiness. To this criticism the writer re- 
plies, the cannot will means simply that when you consider the matter from 
the point of view of your own interest, you cannot will that every one 
should act thus; but it does not follow from this that one who decides not 
to perform the action does so for the sake of his own interest. 

Simmel's criticism of Kant attempts to show that our esteem for the 
good intention came originally from good consequences, and that evil in- 
tentions would be prized if their results were usually good. In reply, the 
writer distinguishes between that which is good in itself (the good inten- 
tion) and that which is good as tending toward the moral end, and assigns 
to the former alone an unconditioned moral worth. 

The ethical theories of Paulsen, Gizycki, and Stern, when we trace 
their implications and remove their inconsistencies, give us a doc- 
trine not essentially unlike Kant's. Paulsen uses several of his 
terms in two or three different meanings, and this often obscures the 
really close relationship between his theory and that of Kant. £. g., 
he says that an action is good if its tendency is to preserve and in- 
crease human welfare. But he uses the word ‘¢endency in three different 
senses. (1) To say that a thing has a certain tendency means that it 
would produce certain effects if it alone determined the result. This defi- 
nition is not applicable to acts of will; for no action can be the sole de- 
terminant of a result. (2) To say that an act of will has a certain ten- 
dency means that the will is directed to the realization of some purpose. 
Thus the act is good if its purpose is the futherance of human welfare. 
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But since the purpose of every action is to further the welfare of some 
human being, we have here no criterion of morality. Accordingly, the 
only satisfactory definition of tendency which Paulsen gives, is (3) that 
which identifies the tendency of an act with the effects which would be 
brought about if the willed act became universal. In this we see his ap- 
proach to the Kantian doctrine. Similarly, Gizycki's eudamonism may 
be reduced to Kant's theory. Gizycki declares that the supremé end is 
the well-being of humanity, but that this well-being is to be understood, 
not as mere sensuous enjoyment, but as ‘‘an enjoyment worthy of human- 
ity."’ This implies that the ultimate standard is not enjoyment at all. 
And Gizycki comes still nearer to Kant when he goes on to say that in 
deciding as to the morality of a proposed action we must consider how we 
should judge it if another person, similarly situated, acted in this way. 
Finally, Stern's formula, ‘‘ Act in accordance with the impulse to preserve 
the psychical or spiritual in its different manifestations,’’ is really identical 
with Kant’s second formulation of the moral law. The genetic basis which 


Stern seeks to give his formula has no bearing upon the real problem of 
ethics. ELLeNn Buiss TALBOT. 


The Later Ontology of Plato. A.W. BENN. Mind, No. 41, pp. 31-53. 
The new Platonic criticism has established beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the so-called dialectic dialogues were written after the Repud/ic, and 
represent a more advanced stage of reflexion. Further, it has raised the 
question whether the ideas have an independent and separate existence 
apart from the sensible appearance in which they are manifest in us. The 
present article is in support of the view that the ideas do not have this 
independent and separate existence. In the Parmenides the one and the 
many is used, as Locke uses the laws of identity and contradiction, to de- 
stroy the transcendental theory. In the Sophist the ultimate antithesis is 
found in the fundamental distinctions, Being, Rest, and Motion, the same 
and the other. The category of Being is left without its original antithesis 
not-Being, since not-Being is simply otherness. In the 7imeus, Being or 
existence (7 cicia) is placed between two extremes, identity and difference, 
and is held to be a result of their union. This means that the supreme 
Ideas are not hypostasized essences, but simply abstractions derived from 
concrete experience, and have no actuality apart from it. The soul, while 
invisible and intangible, is not an unextended substance. It is a definite 
area of space, and this space is in continuous motion. Space is an infinite 
possibility of movement, rather than an infinite aggregate of coexistences. 
In its pure form it stands for the utmost conceivable amount of difference. 
The soul is, perhaps, the form of existence in which the elements of iden- 
tity prevails ; body that in which difference prevails. There is no antithet- 
ical relation between Rest and Motion. The two are combined in the per- 
fectly uniform revolution of the world on its axis, and of all the other periodic 
cycles of nature. There is an intimate association between psychic activ- 
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ity and movement. The soul is identified with the cause of physical 
motion, with force, or even with motion itself considered as the result of 
impact and pressure. The great thought is that of identity in difference— 
a thought affirmed by Heraclitus and Parmenides, and reaffirmed by Kant 
and Wordsworth. The method of reconciling nature with man is the same 
as that of Schelling. Mind is identical with its object. The idea of the 
same is the ruling principle of cosmic being and of human reason alike. 
The principle of eternal self-identity in the absolute whole is reconciled 
with the principle of variety, relativity, antagonism, and mutual dependence 
in its component parts. M. Srory. 


Zur Entstehung des franzisischen Positivismus. GEORG MiscH. Zwei 

Theile. Ar. f. G. d. Ph., XIV, i, pp. 1-39; ii, pp. 156-209. 

French positivism originates historically in the writings of D' Alembert 
and Turgot. A more remote origin is discoverable in the rise of natural 
science, and Comte constantly cites Bacon, Galileo, and Descartes as the 
*« Lawgivers '’ of the positive philosophy. In the great mathematico-phys- 
ical movement of the 18th century, which involves the names of Mauper- 
tuis, Clairant, D’Alembert, and in the following generation, Lagrange, 
Condorcet, Laplace, and Fourier, are traceable the immediate sources of 
Comte's philosophy. D’Alembert announced his position in the preface to 
the Encyclopédie and in his Elemens de philosophie (1759). Turgot, the 
statesmen and historian, was also a student of physics and mathematics. 
The whole Enlightenment sought anchorage in mathematico-physical sci- 
ence. The continuity of this naturalistic and positivistic movement is 
readily traceable from the Enlightenment to Comte. To establish this 
continuity is the object of Misch’s articles. D’Alembert's contribution to 
the movement consists in the fact that he constructed a system of the sci- 
ences, on the basis of the exclusive validity of natural science, and in the 
spirit of positivism ; while Turgot in his sketches of a universal history laid 
the basis of the positivistic view of human institutions and development. 
D' Alembert's system of the sciences, on the one hand, and Turgot’s phil- 
osophy of history, on the other, are the two main sources of the cours de 
philosophié positive. The former rests on a sensualistic psychology, the 18th 
century interpretation of Locke's empiricism in France, and is dominated by 
ar anti-metaphysical bias. We know nothing of the essential nature of 
things. The nature of the soul and its relation to the body, the existence 
of God, and similar questions are not legitimate problems of science. Re- 
ality is ascribed only to the phenomenal world. The possibility of science 
is given in the uniformity of relations in the phenomenal world. The £n- 
cyclopédie carries forward the Baconian movement. As the domain of sci- 
ence is confined to natural phenomena, so the end of science is utility. Its 
business is to satisfy our needs, not our curiosity, as Turgot says. Our 
senses are given to interpret the relations of things to us, not what is the 
nature of these things in themselves—the latter is matter for mere scholastic 
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subtlety. The natural scientist assumes the existence of an outer world, 
regardless of its metaphysical and epistemological implications, just as 
every man is obliged to do in actual conduct. Here the conclusions of in- 
stinct are safer than the deductions of metaphysic. Substance and caus- 
ality are empty concepts; we do not know any explanatory ‘how’ or 
‘why’ in the energy of phenomena; science is merely a descriptive sys- 
tem of observed tranformations. In these positions of D’Alembert and 
Turgot is given the anti-metaphysical standpoint of positivism, Further, 
D’Alembert in his £vemens sketched an outline of the sciences, in which 
he endeavored, in the spirit of algebra (which is essentially a form of logic 
wherein the unknown is derived from the formula of the known), to exhibit 
the structure of scientific reality. Turgot in the same positivistic spirit at- 
tempted to interpret the historical world ; he makes physical and terrestrial 
configuration and natural forces the starting point in his explanation of 
political geography, and the entire content of intellectual and social culture 
is developed stage by stage from palpable or natural forces. Positivism 
came to conscious formulation in the phenomenalistic, anti-metaphysical 
methods of D’Alembert and Turgot (the latter frequently uses the term 
positive to describe his method)—a method that turned away from the in- 
vestigation of the ultimate nature of causes and confined itself to logico- 
mathematical relations. The historical connection between positivism and 
the above-mentioned influences is further shown by the personal relations 
which maintained this continuity: D'’Alembert and Turgot were both in- 
timately associated, as teachers or co-workers, with Lagrange and Condor- 
cet, and Comte himself calls Condorcet his spiritual father, A further 
channel for the passage of this influence was given in Saint-Simon and the 
Ecole polytechnique, where Comte received his best training, and the soul 
of which was Lagrange. A further vital factor in this movement was the 
foundation (1795) in the Institute of France of the Section of Sciences mor- 
ales et politiques. W. A. H. 
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Bibliotheque du congrés international philosophie. 1. Philosophie géné- 
rale et métaphysique. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1900.—pp. xxii, 
460. 

This is the first of four volumes which bring together the papers read 
before the International Congress of Philosophy at the Paris Exposition in 
1900. As regards the number of contributors, France naturally takes the 
lead, having two-thirds of the eighteen papers included in the present vol- 
ume ; but Italy, Germany, Russia, and England are also represented. The 
value of the papers varies considerably, although the general level of ex- 
cellence is high. The most substantial and ambitious among them is Pro- 
fessor Natorp’s closely reasoned deduction of the categories of number, 
time, and space ; the least satisfactory is perhaps Dr. J. P. Durand’s proof 
from the phenomena of hypnotism of the ‘‘incontestably true'’ hypothesis 
of a plurality of consciousnesses coinciding exactly with the plurality of 
nerve centers, and having all the properties of the main consciousness. 
On the whole, the reading of a volume like this gives one a renewed im- 
pression of the very large amount of common ground there is coming to be 
among metaphysicians, even when their results are apparently very differ- 
ent. An exception might be made of Dr. P. Bonnier’s ‘‘ Rapport d 1’ intui- 
tion spatiale avec les représentations intellectuelles,’’ which argues for the 
necessary spatial character of all conscious facts, by identifying these with 
the spatially distributed nerve track. But apart from this, it is essentially 
the same problems with which all are engaged ; the arguments are natur- 
ally intelligible, and the methods, if not the same, are at least within hail- 
ing distance. 

A very brief summary of the papers not already spoken of will perhaps 
give some notion-of the contents of the book. As somewhat distinct in 
nature from the others, mention may be made first of Ch. Cantone’s at- 
tempt to define the nature and limits of philosophical instruction in the 
univerities and secondary schools; and the article by Lalande ‘‘Sur la 
critique et la fixation du langage philosophique."' The need of settling 
philosophical terms, and the possibility of it, are very judiciously discussed ; 
and the establishment of independent, but corresponding, national societies 
is recommended as the most feasible means to the end. Passing to the re- 
maining papers in their order, one of considerable interest is H. Bergson's 
‘* Notes sur les origines psychologiques de notre croyance 4 la loi de cau- 
salité.’’ The difficulty in accounting for the belief in causality as a dynamic 
and necessary relation, which is very great when we confine ourselves simply 
to the succession of visual experience, is held to be overcome by the 
hypothesis that the acquisition of the belief is identical with the progressive 
codrdination of our tactile with our visual impressions. Here the associa- 
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tion is such that our action must intervene before the tactile sensations are 
obtained, and this dynamic quality may easily be lent to the visual form 
itself. So, too, the correspondence has an invariableness which, on the 
contrary, is rarely found in our visual impressions alone ; and it is invari- 
ableness of a peculiar sort. It is not mere repetition, but involves the 
creation of a motor habit, and thus enters into practical life even before it 
is thought. Later on we attribute the same relation to the visual form in its 
contact with bodies other than our own. 

L. Brunschvicg, ‘‘ L’idéalisme contemporain,’’ finds the distinguishing 
feature of recent idealism in the turning away from an a Prior? deduction of 
the categories which shall be absolute and final, to the task of reflecting 
upon the progressive development of spirit in science and social life, and 
of registering each new step in the extension and unification of knowledge, 
and the part the several categories play. There is a recognition of the 
consequent lack of finality, in view of the continually new revelation of 
Spirit which life brings. M. Calderoni, ‘‘ Métaphysique et positivisme,"’ 
attempts an interpretation of the real meaning of positivism. The con- 
nection between positivism and a critical and sceptical theory of knowledge 
is a mistaken one, arising from the accident of its relationship of opposition 
to an a priori rationalism. It is not even a new method in an exclusive 
sense ; it utilizes all methods, and it is a mistake, ¢. g., to deny the value 
of hypotheses and deduction. Positivism is rather the intangible thing 
which we call the modern scientific and historical spirit, with its recogni- 
tion of the fluidity and growth of concepts, its protest against a too abstract 
mode of conception, and the setting of categories in hard and fast anti- 
thesis, its critical caution, wideness of observation, disinterestedness, and 
delicacy of appreciation. E. Chartier’s ‘‘ L’education du moi’’ is an ex- 
ample of a sort of philosophizing, oftentimes very suggestive, but exasperat- 
ingly over-subtle and paradoxical, which is rather common nowadays ; it 
does not lend itself to a statement at once brief and intelligible. L. Dauriac, 
**Note sur la doctrine néocriticiste des catégories,'’ calls attention to the dif- 
ference between the Neocriticism of Renouvier and the doctrine of Kant. 
Renouvier gives a new signification to the terms ‘category,’ ‘ necessity,’ 
‘apriority,’ by denying the legislation of the mind, and extracting the 
categories from an analysis of reality, instead of deducing them. Spirit 
discovers rather than imposes necessity. This reduces necessity to belief ; 
the categories are contingent, and no way is shown of reaching true 
necessity, where the contrary involves contradiction. Dauriac maintains 
the need of accepting the logical axioms as an expression of the category 
par excellence, inherent in spirit, from which the other categories, obtained 
by analysis, get a sort of secondary necessity by ‘ participation.’ 

F. Evellin’s ‘‘ La dialectique des antinomies’’ is an attempt to resolve the 
first two antinomies of Kant on the basis of a distinction between imagina- 
tion and reason. The infinite is a self-contradictory conception, and as 
used in the antithesis is equivalent to the indefinite. This is reducible to 
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the mere tendency of the imagination to associate without definite limit, 
and, consequently, the proof of the antithesis is invalid, and not to be op- 
posed to the real demands of reason represented in the theses. E. Halévy, 
«« De l'association des idées,’’ criticizes sensationalism on the ground that 
the laws of association do not merely regulate the order of the appearance 
of sensations, but constitute the nature of the associated phenomena ; there 
are no simple sensations. The so-called laws are really laws of dissocia- 
tion of an original whole. S. H. Hodgson, ‘‘ Les conceptions de la cause et 
de la condition réele,’’ shows first the way in which the idea of efficient 
cause becomes defined as ‘mode of motion." When, however, we ex- 
amine effects, we find certain among them— our sensations—which are not 
reducible to matter in motion. The impossibility of applying the idea of 
cause to explain the nature or qualities of sensations, as opposed to their 
appearance, leads to the identification of cause with real condition. Sci- 
ence is thus absolved from looking for a reason in agents for the mature of 
the effects assigned to them, and has only to seek for uniformities or laws. 
P. Lapie, ‘‘ Rationalisme et fidéisme,’’ defends the claim of reason against 
the position that all acceptance of truth goes back to an arbitrary act of 
will. In ‘‘ La science positive et les philosophies de la liberté,’’ E. Le Roy 
argues that science is based on affirmations going back to human needs, 
and so, on liberty. The appearance of necessity in scientific laws is a de- 
lusion. Certain results appear necessary only because transformed sur- 
reptitiously into conventional definitions. Other cases represent practical 
receipts to obtain certain useful results ; they concern our action rather than 
our knowledge, and far from limiting this, they suppose it, and tend to ren- 
der it easy. The justification of this position makes one of the most inter- 
esting papers in the book. B. Tchitchérine, ‘‘ La métaphysique est-elle une 
science ?"’ answers the question in the affirmative from the Hegelian stand- 
point, metaphysics being identified with a deduction of the thought cate- 
gories which enter as a necessary constituent into knowledge. F. Ténnies, 
‘La synthése créatrice,’’ reviews the progress of modern thought from the 
side of its work in reconciling apparently opposed conceptions by relating 
them to a higher synthesis. L. Weber, ‘‘ L’idée d'évolution dans ses rap- 
ports avec le probléme de la certitude,'’ points out the difficulty into which 
the evolutionary philosophy falls, when it substitutes a truth which is ever 
becoming a sociological fact, for a fixed and complete truth. If evolution 
is made absolute, it takes all meaning from the words truth and certitude. 
If, however, we are in earnest with the principle of idealism, and, instead 
of making ‘becoming’ a real beyond thought, assign it its true place as 
one of the categories of spirit, it will then form a valuable corrective of 
realism and dogmatism, and a too ready acquiescence in results as final. 
Self-destructive if given an absolute value, ‘‘it gets quite another import 
if we consider it, in so far as category, as a symbol of true being, which 
no determination limits, and which continually passes beyond itself, and is 
never fixed."’ A. K. ROGERs. 
BUTLER COLLEGE. 
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The Philosophy of Religion in England and America. By ALFRED 
CaLpeEcott. London, Methuen ; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1go1. 
—pp- xvi, 434. 

This very full volume declares its special problem to be an attempt to 
satisfy ‘the need for historical study’ in its special field. It is not true 
history, however, which one finds in it, but rather a semi-chronological 
invoice, ‘a survey of the past,’ with the intention of setting forth ‘a com- 
parison of the methods [of theism] which compete for our acceptance,’ that 
we may thus avoid agnosticism and illogical thinking (p.v). It would not 
be inappropriate to call the volume a sort of source-book in English 
theology —despite its generous title—for every phase of positive proof and 
theistic belief is presented in not over-copious extracts or citations. It deals 
with what is variously, and confusingly called ‘the philosophy of religion,’ 
‘the primary part of theology,’ ‘natural theology,’ ‘natural religion,’ ‘a 
history of theism in Great Britain,’ ‘a history of theism,’ ‘ natural theisms,’ 
‘theisms.’ The first term seems to be chosen simply because it is ‘‘in 
vogue at present”’ (p. 3). 

The volume comprises two parts: I, Introduction (pp. 1-96), in which 
thirteen so-called ‘ Types’ of theism, that is, modes of establishing a posi- 
tive theistic belief, are described ; II, Historical (pp. 97-415), ‘the types 
illustrated,’ in which the philosophical and theological contributors to ‘the 
literature of Britain and America’ since the Reformation are classified 
according to ‘types’ in which they are respectively placed, and an effort 
made to set forth, partly by direct quotation, and largely by reflections, 
without expressing an opinion, the argumentative contributions severally 
made to the twentieth century stock of theism as determined by this 
invoice. A brief retrospect attempts a summary. It seems that this book 
is designed as an ‘introductory study.’ 

The most striking feature of this volume is its first part and its concep- 
tion of ‘types.". These almost become fetishes in the historical portion. 
This introduction tends to be systematic, and hence constructive, for the 
author, supplying the basis of his analyses and his critical interpretation of 
the history. These types are classified (pp. 8-9)—not confessedly, on a 
distinct and traceable theory of knowledge, a point to be remembered in 
reading some of his interpretations of writers—and treated as follows (the 
Arabic numerals indicate the number of pages given to each type in the 
historical part, and, by comparisons, readily suggest the historical value 
of each): i, Intuitional Theism (8); ii, Demonstrative Theism (a /os- 
feriori) (41); iii, Transcendental Theism (31); iv, Ethical Theism (20) ; 
v, Combined Speculative and Ethical Theism (28); vi, Social Theism 
(17); vii, Theism of Feeling (10) ; viii, Theism of Will and Feeling (6) ; 
ix, Personal Theism (15) ; x, Intuitive Theism (Mysticism) (64) ; xi, Com- 
posite Theisms, from both rational and empirical sources (27) ; xii, Some 
Quasi Theisms (35) ; xiii, Resort to Christian Revelation Alone (16). Types 
i to v are arranged under the general group of ‘rationalism’; types vi to 
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x under ‘empiricism.’ An intuition of, or an inference to, a divine Being 
is the general tenor of the former, while the latter group exploits the 
‘assertions of the experience of the individual believer.’ The theistic in- 
tent and the logical scope of these ‘ types of belief’ are doubtless readily un- 
derstood from their denominations, without additional descriptions of each. 
That these modes of theistic defense are readily distinguishable would be a 
position difficult to maintain, and in the volume one often finds them fusing 
with each other, 

The significance of the ‘types’ is the chief point. Are they objective 
or subjective? Are they historical or systematic? Are they types in proof, 
in exposition, or in results? Here some confusion prevails. The author 
declares his method to be ‘‘ comparative’’ (pp. 37, 120, 349), without any 
expression of opinion or an ‘adjudication’ of the claims of the repre- 
sentative arguments. Yet {he does not hesitate to approve and to disap- 
prove at times. On the whole, these types seem to be mere matters of 
convenience, a plan of subjective adoption, which is more psychological 
than logical. This is seen from the fact that they spread out over, and in- 
clude all the forms of religious thought and experience, whether Britain has 
any samples of particular types or not. The background of continental 
thought is very frequently brought forward into strong light. The histor- 
ical limitation of the type scheme is repeatedly seen in the confessed fact 
that individual writers simply break the bars of the type within which they 
are imprisoned. Inasmuch as the types, to be of any value, could only 
have been derived from an earlier survey of the history, it seems somewhat 
strange that the latter should not be submissive to the former. A type, 
then, is simply an effort ‘ to indicate positions.’ This matter of ‘ placing’ 
men tends to become an abstract passion very early in the work, culminat- 
ing in an almost constant effort to preserve the ‘type’ rather than the in- 
dividual writer (e. g., Edw. Caird, pp.153, 187ff, 245, 256, Coleridge, p. 287, 
Hare, p. 296 note, Westcott, p. 314, Barry, p. 340, Martineau, p. 352). A 
final feature of the type-conception of this history is the duplication of tasks 
which it involves ; the various lines of ‘argument’ are reviewed for the sake 
of the history, and then the history is gone over for the sake of the types. 

In the foregoing remarks we have made no criticism on Part II, which 
makes up about five-sevenths of the volume. It displays an excellence in the 
historical selections, and renders good service in its expositions. It is very 
full of material, and should make a suggestive handbook to workers in its 
field, which the author's method has succeeded in making his own. Yet 
it is hardly to be compared with the first, or historical half of the masterly 
work of Pfleiderer. 

It would require too long a paragraph to detail the arrangement and treat- 
mentin Part II. The extent of the field of literature, both philosophical and 
theological, which is surveyed, can be seen from the following generous sum- 
mary of writers and books discussed under the above-named types ; i, four 
writers and five books in Britain, two writers and three books in the United 
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States ; ii, thirty and thirty-nine (B.), six and six (U. S.) ; iii, ten and thirteen 
(B.), three and five (U. S.); iv, eight and nine (B.), one and one (U. S.) ; 
v, eight and thirteen (B.), two and five (U. S.); vi, five and six (B.), two 
! and two (U. S.) ; vii, two and two (B.), oneand one (U. S.) ; viii, one and 
one (B.), one and two (U. S.) ; ix, four and six (B.), none and none (U. S.,) ; 
. x, twenty-five and thirty-one (B.), two and one (U. S.) ; xi, eight and ten 
| (B.), one and one (U. S.) ; xii, eight and ten (B.), none and none (U. S.); 
xiii, seven and nine (B.), none and none (U. S.); three American writers 
are treated in an appendix. 
. In spite of this exhaustiveness, as it would seem, the historical part strikes 
one rather drearily in its array of opinions. The arrangement makes too 
) heavy a draft upon the reader's general knowledge of the actual historical 
| work done in English thinking ; for example, Butler's treatment is given on 
p- 207, although he has been repeatedly referred to before this in connec- 
tion with the views of other thinkers. Other instances could be mentioned. 
| The reader is thus often left to trace out the historical lines for himself. 
An American reviewer is naturally not unappreciative of the fact that the 
author finds not a little material in the literature of the United States bear- 
. ing upon his specific theme. The first surprise of the volume, however, 
is its claim to set forth cis-Atlantic ‘theisms’ by half a score of references 
) to America, in addition to the score of American writers who are specifically 
referred to, while the text abounds in scores of passages which particularly 
set forth the psychology of ‘the English mind’ in the matter of religious 
philosophy. Other defects are the altogether too brief treatment given to 
| Jonathan Edwards, and the failure to set forth his significance in the history 
of ‘American thought,’ and the omission of all reference to Bowen, 
Hickok, Mark Hopkins, Bushnell, and Mulford, not to mention other earlier 
thinkers, and more recent active schools of thought. The same effect is pro- 
| duced by the classification of Emerson (p. 301) and Dr. G. P. Fisher (p. 311) 
under Mysticism, and, particularly, of Professor Ladd under ‘ Ontological 
! Rationalism’ (Type II), ranking him with Anselm, Descartes, and espe- 
| cially with Samuel Clarke (Appendix A). The dangers of the unyielding, 
; | * pockety’ character of the types into which the historian thrusts his avail- 
: able material seem most apparent in the last case. And we beg leave, for 
the moment, to be more than a mere reviewer in order to protest against 
the startling and misleading pocketing of the results attained by one of our 
most active thinkers, which denies to him, as it virtually does, any improve- 
ment over the general position of two centuries ago, when Clarke did his 
work, derived from the great growth of both science and philosophy in the 
long interim. In a little over two pages, and by citing only eleven state- 
ments in Professor Ladd's recent treatise on metaphysics, the historian sets 
him down in the quadrangular pocket of assertive rationalistic ontologism, 
dogmatism, realism, and intellectualism ! In neglecting what this thinker 
has elsewhere written on the self-same theme, the historian is so unfor- 
tunate as to compel Professor Ladd’s metaphysics to do service for his 
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philosophy of religion, and, it might be added, requires him to say every- 
thing at once,—a requirement which no well-articulated series of philo- 
sophical conceptions has ever met. And, too, one regrets to entertain the 
suggestion, which is forced upon one, that perhaps the classifier has not 
made himself fully aware of the interrelation, as we'l as of the indepen- 
dence, of the problems of philosophy, and of how uniquely they converge in 
the problems presented by the phenomena of religion. 
EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


Theologie und Metaphystk’: Das Verhaltnis der Theologie zur modernen 
Erkenntnistheorie und Psychologie. Von GEORG WoBBERMIN. Berlin, 
Alexander Duncker, 1901.—pp. xii, 291. 

The most influential movement of recent years in the realm of construc- 
tive theology is doubtless that which goes under the name of the late 
Albrecht Ritschl. In its earliest form it appeared as an attempt to found 
theology entirely upon judgments of value, and in such a way as to banish 
metaphysics from the entire domain. ‘‘ Religion, .. . °’ said Ritschl, 
‘is under no obligation either to accomodate itself unqualifiedly to the 
logical conditions of theoretical knowledge or to renounce itself."’ One of 
his aptest pupils, Hermann, in one of his earlier works, declared that a 
metaphysics which seeks a common ground for the natural and the moral 
world is both immoral and irreligious. This scheme was sharply opposed 
to the tendency of modern knowledge to seek relations between all the 
spheres of thought-activity, yet it stood in close harmony with another fund- 
amental characteristic of the modern mind, namely, the ever-increasing 
tendency to affect a junction between immediate experience and all 
thought-constructions. 

Undoubtedly, the Ritschlian movement owes its vitality to the latter cir- 
cumstance. Coming directly at the facts of the religious life as the source 
and norm of religious beliefs, theology has been revivified as natural science 
was when observation and experiment supplanted abstract logical methods, 
or, to take a current example, as philosophy is now being renewed by con- 
tact with empirical psychology. On the other hand, the anti-metaphysical 
element in the Ritschlian movement has yielded before criticism. How far 
it has yielded, may be gathered from the present volume by an author who 
counts himself a product of the movement, yet maintains that theology 
without metaphysics is impossible. In his view, the service of Ritschlianism 
in respect to the relation of theology to metaphysics, consists in its having 
freed the former from the intellectualistic-speculative type of procedure. 
Theology has been brought into contact with the facts of religion. This 
means a new method ; and questions of method lead at once to theory of 
knowledge, which, in turn, is inseparable from the total circle of philosophy. 
Further, as Wobbermin points out, theology cannot exist without employ- 
ing the metaphysical notions of a real ego, God, and interaction between 
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the two. Accordingly, though the specific source of religious beliefs is the 
experience of ethical values, theology has the duty of maintaining a con- 
tinuous relation to all epistemological and metaphysical movements that 
have a bearing upon these conceptions. 

The author finds that theology can work freely within all but one of the 
current types of epistemology, namely, empirico-criticism, of which Aven- 
arius is the chief founder, and of which Mach and Ziehen are prominent 
representatives. This type of thought, we may add, has been made more 
or less widely known in this country not only by the authors already named, 
but also through Pearson's Grammar of Science. Omitting details, we may 
briefly characterize empirico-criticism as a proposal to reduce the ego and 
its environment alike to mere contents of consciousness. It correctly pro- 
claims itself as ‘ anti-metaphysical,’ for it makes impossible any meaning 
in the terms in which metaphysical problems are stated. We not only do 
not in any sense know any kind of transcendent object, but we do not 
even know what we mean in uttering this sentence! While some Ritsch- 
lians show a tendency toward such a theory of knowledge, as a new way of 
‘*removing knowledge in order to make room for faith,"’ our author points 
out that, as empirico-criticism is the final form of anti-metaphysical modes 
of thought, so it is the supreme denial of the possibility of theology. 

Into Wobbermin’s analysis of this theory, and into his reconstruction of 
the fundamental problems of metaphysics, we can go only briefly. There 
is, also, too much Auseinandersetzung with other writers to make an out- 
line advisable. The central thought of all is contained in his effort to con- 
vict Avenarius of false psychological analysis of theego. Primarily, the ego 
is not ego-idea at all, and consequently, not content of consciousness in the 
same sense as the external world. Nor is it merely a center of relation for 
mental contents. The peculiarity of contents of consciousness is not ex- 
pressed by saying that they belong to an ego, but by saying that the ego 
is self-active (sich dbethatigt) in them. The ego of Avenarius is an abstract 
one, a mere idea arrived at by reflection upon the primal fact. This 
primal fact includes feeling and conation, and is, indeed, to be looked 
upon as the point of origin of mental contents. 

Needless to say, this active ego furnishes the necessary insight into sub- 
stance, causation, and interaction. We have, in short, a voluntaristic psy- 
chology as a basis for the metaphysical notions that are essential to theol- 
ogy. We have, too, the limitations of a theory of knowledge based upon 
such a psychology, and constructed without reference to the logical analysis 
of the process of cognition. Thus, upon the mere sense of continued 
identity is based an assertion of real identity. Upon the sense of resist- 
ance to self-activity is founded our knowledge of the existence of a trans- 
subjective world. At the same time, the author repeatedly says that what 
is immediately given in consciousness is only our consciousness itself, or 
the circle of facts and happenings which consciousness compasses. 

The whole is preliminary to a work upon the Christian world-view, which, 
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it is promised, will proceed from the psychological and epistemological 
points of view. The present work shows an amount of critical ability in 
dealing with fundamental problems, and an appreciation of modern modes 
of thought that not only speak well for the younger group of theologians, 
but promise much for the forthcoming treatise. 


GeorGe A. Coe. 
NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Questions de philosophie morale et sociale, Par J, P. DURAND (DE GROs). 
Publié avec une introduction par D. PARopi. [Bibliothéque de philos- 
ophie contemporaine.] Paris, Félix Alcan, 1901.—pp. xxxv, 179. 

The interest excited by the essays in Questions de philosophie morale et 
sociale, constituting as they do their author's last contribution to philo- 
sophic thought, is largely of a personal nature. With the exception of the 
appendixes, Psychologie et métaphysiqgue, and Psychologie et morale de la 
subconscience, both of which have been previously published, the book 
scarcely touches upon the more distinctive views of M. Durand (de Gros). 
The different subjects discussed, comprised under the titles of Matéria- 
lisme et athéisme, Le déterminisme, Transformisme et struggleforlifisme and 
Socialisme are united by the common aim of showing that there is no real 
conflict between morality and science, but that the latter rather furnishes 
new ground for the struggle toward a better state. The point of view is 
made particularly clear in the first essay, where after repeating the distinc- 
tion presented in former books between the questions of the existence of 
God as substance and that of God as person, between ontology and escha- 
tology or religion, the author deiends the possibility of scientific proofs for 
the spirit world and another life. For M. Durand these proofs, as is well 
known, take the form of spiritualistic manifestations, in which from the be- 
ginning he has shown a keen interest and a ready belief. The next essay 
treats the question of personal responsibility and the place left it by deter- 
minism, and the other two defend socialism as a moral ideal, pointing 
out and attempting to disprove the portion of evolutionary theory with 
which it is inconsistent. As a preface to the whole, the editor, M. Parodi, 
has written a sympathetic account of the life and philosophic standpoint of 
M. Durand. GRACE NEAL DOLSON. 

WELLs COLLEGE. 


Intuitive Suggestion: A New Theory of the Evolution of Mind. By J. 
W. Tuomas. New York, London, and Bombay, Longmans, Green, and 
Co., 1901.—pp. 160. 

In this little treatise is presented a new and unique theory of the begin- 
nings and process of the development of mind. The author's main thesis 
is that man owes his moral sense more to ‘suggestion’ deriving from a 
First Cause, than to either natural selection or the influence of environment. 
The author's theory of suggestion is, however, somewhat mystical. It is 
sometimes, too, seemingly oblivious of what might appear to be perfectly 
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obvious counter views of the facts under consideration ; nor is it by any 
means indisposed to gloss over bothersome /acune, though it seems 
throughout to be fairly self-consistent. 

The ‘‘Inscrutable Power’’ of Herbert Spencer is accepted as the most 
certain of all truths ; the nebular theory is posited, also, without question. 
But if in this nebulous, tenuous state of matter atoms were found to repel 
each other and to execute certain movements, ‘‘then it is evident that the 
First Cause must have ‘ suggested " that the atoms should possess such func- 
tions before they could act accordingly."’ Liquefaction, solidification, 
gravity, cohesion, temperature, were all suggested at the necessary stages. 
Environment could never give rise to these forces, they must have been 
originated directly by the First Cause. The mechanical theory, that all 
development has resulted through forces in the environment, displays its 
weakness in the fact that those who maintain it, even in its most extreme 
form, cannot wholly dispense with the terms function and endowment. 
To maintain that evolution is an infolding from without is to acknowledge 
that man lives 7# the First Cause without admitting that the First Cause is 
im man. 

Suggestions of new functions were added at each stage of the material 
progressus ; but this does not necessarily mean that the old functions were 
lost. The transformed molecules remained under ‘‘ deferred suggestion,”’ 
to resume their old forms as circumstances permitted. This inituitive sug- 
gestion it is that guides matter in its perfect, regular, and continuous mo- 
tion, and as such must be in matter as intuitive knowledge. Matter fer- 
ceives changes in its environment, and adjusts its molecular distribution 
accordingly, as in the mixture of gases. This perception is also regulated 
by intuitive mathematics. Intuitive choice also appears, as when alcohol 
will mix with water and oil, but oil will not mix with water. So much for 
these intuitive functions as they appear in unorganized matter. 

They are all—intuitive motion, mathematics, choice, memory, direc- 
tion, energy, etc.—found again in organized matter, though best seen at the 
lowest stages, and only now come to a greater fullness and perfection. Life 
is more than physico-chemical energy. It is this A/us the new functions 
and correspondences—hunger, growth, reproduction, sensation, aware- 
ness, etc. Astonishing as it may seem at first sight, ‘‘intuitive mathe- 
matics, or, in other words, the genius of the calculator, of the gifted mathe- 
matician, is a vestigial relic from the inorganic world."' The progenitor of 
the mathematical faculty, metaphorically speaking, is chemical combina- 
tion. Intuitive evil was in the world long before man, and the ‘‘trail of 
the serpent’ can be clearly discerned in life at its first stages. 

The intuitive faculties are of infinitely greater value than the sense fac- 
ulties. Nerve, mind, and brain were introduced that the organism might 
be rendered responsible—that it might be made to feel for itself instead of 
having nature feel for it. The first step that the organism took for itself 
was that of teaching the nerve to arouse the faculty of intuitive feeling with 
certainty. The senses are ancillary to this. 
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Man probably branches off from that division of the Simian stock that 
was most gentle and docile, and had begun to experience the effects of 
pensive habits. The love of one being for the companionship of his fellows 
—not sexual love—was human love, brotherly love, in its beginnings. 
Choice was the first brick in the structure of the moral sense ; pleasure 
and pain were second and third. The moral sense is not man’s invention ; 
it was present intuitively as choice in the inorganic realm. 

The mind of the higher animals is so closely associated with the body, 
that when the many ills that flesh is heir to attack the body, the perfection 
of the law of continuity, whether it be memory of the brain or nerve mem- 
ory, becomes overclouded or disorganized. Will the human race in future 
ages ever attain to the knowledge upon earth that Paul foreshadowed when 
he said, ‘‘ Now we see in a mirror, darkly ; but then face to face, etc.’’ ? 
The author answers, Yes ; though the day is far from being yet in sight. 
We are, however, progressing at a greatly enhanced rate; and there is 
good reason to think that the time will come when our knowledge of things, 
past, present, and future will be of the intuitive kind, and be perfect and 
exact. The book supports its positions by copious instances drawn from 
the realm of natural science. T. D. Borcer. 


The following books also have been received : 

The Philosophy of the Christian Religion. By ANDREW MARTIN FAIR- 
BAIRN. New York, The Macmilan Co.; London, Macmillan & Co., 
1902.—pp. xxviii, 583. $3.50, mez. 

The Varieties of Religious Experience : A Study in Human Nature. [The 
Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion, 1901-1902.] By WILLIAM 
James. New York, London, and Bombay, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1902.—pp. xii, 534. $3.20, met. 

Philosophy, Its Scope and Relations. An Introductory Course of Lectures. 
By the late Henry SipGwick. London, Macmillan & Co.; New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1902.—pp. xvii, 252. $2.25. 

The Rise of Religious Liberty in America: A History. By Sanrorp H. 
Coss. New York, The Macmillan Company; London, Macmillan & 
Co., 1902.—pp. xx, $4.00, met. 

Fragments in Philosophy and Science. Being Collected Essays and Ad- 
dresses. By JAMES MARK BALDWIN. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1902,—pp. xii, 389. $2.50, met. 

The Founder of Mormonism. A Psychological Study of Joseph Smith, 
Jr. By I. WoopsrinGce RiLey. With an Introductory Preface by 
GEORGE TRUMBULL Lapp. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co, ,1902.—pp. 
xix, 446. $1.50, met. 

Leaders of Religious Thought in the Nineteenth Century. (Newman, 
Martineau, Comte, Spencer, Browning.) By SipNey HERBERT MEL- 
LONE. Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood & Sons, 1902.— 
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Scottish Philosophy in its National Development. By Henry Laurie. 
Glasgow, James Maclehose & Sons, 1902.—pp. viii, 344. , 6s. me¢. 

The Elements of Mind. Being an Examination into the Nature of the 
First Division of the Elementary Substances of Life. By SH. Jamyn 
Brooks. London, New York, and Bombay, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1902.—pp. xviii, 312. 

The Science of Mechanics. A Critical and Historical Account of its De- 
velopment. By Ernst Macu. Translated by THomas J. McCor- 
MACK. Second revised and enlarged edition. Chicago, The Open 
Court Publishing Co.; London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
1902.—pp. xix, 605. $2.00 met (gs. 6d. net). 

On the Study and Difficulties of Mathematics. By AvGustus DE MorGan. 
Second reprint edition. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co.; 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1902.—pp. vii, 288. 
$1.25 net (4s. 6d. met). 

Philosophy and Life, and Other Essays. By J. H. MutRHEAD. Lon- 
don, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1902.—pp. 274. 

A New Theory of Evolution, or the Principles of Economy, Efficiency, 
and Harmony, as Primary and Essential Traits of Universal Progress. 
By ALFRED WARD SMITH. New York, London, and Montreal, The 
Abbey Press, 1902.—pp. 256. 

Philosophy of Conduct: A Treatise of the Facts, Principles, and Ideals 
of Ethics. By GeorGe TrumMBULL LADD. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1902.—pp. xxii, 663. $3.50 met. 

Plato. [The World's Epoch-Makers.] By D. G. Ritcuiz. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902.—pp. xii, 228. 

Outlines of Metaphysics. By JouN S. MACKENzIE. London, Macmillan 
& Co.; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1902.—pp. xv, 172. $1.10. 

Democracy and Social Ethics. By JANE AppAms. New York, The 
Macmillan Company; London, Macmillan & Co., 1902.—pp. ix, 281. 
$1.25. 

University of Iowa Studies in Psychology. Vol. Ill. A Method of 
Measuring Mental Work: The Psychergograph. By C. E. SEASHORE. 
A Voice Tonoscope. By C. E, SeAsHore. An Illusion of Length, 
By C. E. SeasHore and Maser C. WILLIAMS. Normal I!lusions in 
Representative Geometrical Forms. By MaABet C. WILLIAMS. The 
New Psychological Laboratory of the University of lowa. By G. W. T. 
Patrick. Iowa City, Published by the University, 1902.—pp. 144. 
$1.00. 

System der Philosophie. TErster Theil: Logik der reinen Erkenntniss. 
Von HERMANN COHEN. Berlin, Bruno Cassirer, 1902.—pp. xvii, 520. 
14 marks, 


Grundziige der physiologischen Psychologie. Von WiLHELM WUNDT. 
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Fiinfte véllig umgearbeitete Auflage. Erster Band. Leipzig, Wilhelm 
Engelmann, 1902.—pp. xv, 553. 10 marks; bound, 13 marks. 

Maurertum und Menschheitsbau : Freimaurerische Gedanken zur socialen 
Frage. Von DIEDRICH BIscHOFF. Zweite, veranderte Auflage. Leip- 
zig, Max Hesse’s Verlag, 1902.—pp. xi, 417. 6 marks. 

Die Erkenntnistheorie von Tetens : Eine historische-kritische Studie. Von 
Gustav STORRING. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1901.—pp. viii, 160. 
4 marks. 

Der Streit der Psychologisten und Formalisten in der modernen Logik. 
Von MELCHIOR PALAGyI. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1902.—pp. 
94. 2 marks. 

Nietzsche's Erkenntnistheorte und Metaphysik. Darstellung und Kritik. 
Von RuDOLF EIsLer. Leipzig, Hermann Haacke, 1902.—pp. v, 118. 
5.20 marks. 

Immanuel Kant's Kritik der Urtheilskraft. Uerausgegeben und mit 
einer Einleitung, sowie einem Personen- und Sachregister versehen, von 
KARL VORLANDER. Dritte Auflage. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’schen 
Buchhandlung, 1902.—pp. xxxviii, 414. 3.50 marks, 

Giordano Brune: Von der Ursache, dem Princip und dem Einen. Aus 
dem Italienischen iibersetzt und mit erlauternden Anmerkungen versehen 
von ADOLF Lasson. Dritte verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig, Verlag der 
Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1902.—pp. xxiv, 162. 1.50 marks. 

Zur metaphysik des Tragischen. Eine philosopische Studie. Von LEopoLD 
ZIEGLER. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’'schen Buchhandlung, 1902.—pp. 
ix, 104. 1.60 marks. 

Die Philosophie August Comte's. Von L. Ltvy-Bruny. Uebersetzt von 
H. MoLeNAAR. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1902.— 
pp. 287. 6 marks. 

Die Psychologie des Juan Luis Vives. Nach den beiden ersten Biichern 
seiner Schrift ‘‘De Anima et Vita’’ dargestellt und beurteilt. Von 
GERHARD Hoppe. Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 1901.—pp. 122. 3 marks. 

Die Grenzen den naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung. Eine logische 
Einleitung in die historischen Wissenschaften. Von HEINRICH RICK- 
ERT. Zweite Halfte. Tiibingen und Leipzig, Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebech), 1902.—pp. x, 743. 9 marks. 

Das Bild des Christentums. Von E, Lttmann. Berlin, C. A. Schwel- 
schke u. Sohn, 1901.—pp. x, 229. 

Studien zur Werttheorie. Von ROBERT EISLER. Leipzig, Duncker & 
Humblot, 1902.—pp. xii, 112. 

Briefe iiber genetische Psychologie. Von Juttus Scuuttz. Berlin, R. 
Gaertners Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1902.—pp. 26. 

Saint Anselme [Les grands philosophes]. Par Domet De VorGgs. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1901.—pp. vi, 335. 5 francs. 
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L'unité dans ttre vivant; Essai d'une biologie chimique. Par 
Le Dantec. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1902.—pp. viii, 412. 7 fr. 50. 

Critique de la raison pratique par Emmanuel Kant. Nouvelle traduction 
francaise, avec un avant-propos sur la philosophie de Kant en France, 
de 1773 a 1814. Par FRancots Picavet. Deuxiéme édition. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1902.—pp. xii, 326. 6 francs. 

Essai de psychologie militaire, individuelle et collective. Par M. Cam- 
PEANO. Avec une préface de TH. RIBoT, et une lettre de le GéN&RAL 
CANONGE. Paris, Georges Fanchon, and A. Maloine, 1902.—pp. 214. 

La pensée antique; De Moise Marc-Aurile, Par JosePH FAsRe. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1902.—pp. iv, 367. § francs. 

Le plaisir d apres Platon et Aristote: Etude psychologigue, métaphysigque, 
et morale, Par ALBERT LAFONTAINE. Deuxiéme édition. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1902.—pp. xvii, 299. 6 francs. 

Les caractires, Par Fr. PAULHAN. Deuxiéme édition, revue, augmentée 
d'une préface nouvelle. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1902.—pp. xxxvi, 247. 5 
francs. 

Du beau: Essai sur origine et evolution du sentiment esthétique. Par 
Lucren Bray. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1902.—pp. v, 295. § frances. 

Les limites de la biologie. Par J. Grasset. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1902.— 
pp. iii, 188. 2 fr. 50. 

Psychologie du rire. Par L. DuGas. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1902.—pp. vii, 
178. 2 fr. 50. 

Psychologie de la croyance. Par CAMILLE Bos. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1902.—pp. 177. 2 fr. 50. 

La logique chez l'enfant, et sa culture; Etude de psychologie appliquée. 
Par Frépéric Queyrat. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1902.—pp. ii, 157. 2 
fr. 50. 

La notion d' espace, au point de vue cosmologique et psychologigue. Par 
Déstr& Nys. Louvain, Institut supérieur de philosophie, 1901.—pp. 
v, 289. 3 fr. 

Deux centres du mouvement Thomiste, Rome et Louvain. Par C. Besse. 
Paris, Letouzey et Ané, 1902.—pp. 63. 

La soctologie positiviste: Auguste Comte. Par MAURICE DEFOURNY. 
Paris, Félix Alcan ; Louvain, Institut supérieur de philosophie, 1902.— 
pp. ii, 370. 6 francs. 

Logigue de la volonté. Pavut Lapre. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1902.—pp. 
400. 7 fr. 50. 

L’ année philosophique: Publiée sous la direction de F. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1902.—pp. 312. 

La philosophie de Fichte, ses rapports avec la conscience contemporaine. 
Par Xavier Léon. Précédé d'une préface de Emite Bovurrovux. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1902.—pp. xvii, 524. 
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Ltudes esthétigues. Par GeorGes Paris, Félix Alcan, 1902. 
—pp. 306. 

Essaie sur [ esthétique de Lotze. Par AMé&pDEE MATRAGRIN. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1901. 

Justice et liberté, Par E. Gosior. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1802.—pp. iv, 
168. 2 fr. 50. 

Le probleme des causes finales. Par SULLY PRUDHOMME et CHARLES 
Ricuet. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1902.—pp. ii, 177. 2 fr. 50. 

L occultisme et le spiritualisme. Exposé des théories philosophiques et des 
adaptations de l’occultisme. Par G, ENCAussE (Papus). Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1902.—pp. 188. 2 fr. 50. 

La responsabilité pinale. Par ADOLPHE LaANDRy. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1902.—pp. 195. 2 fr. 50. 

La perception visuelle de [espace. Par B. Bourpon. Paris, Schleicher 
Fréres, 1902.—pp. 442. 

Tl pentimento e la morale ascetica, PerZ1No Z1N1. Torino, Milano, Roma, 
Firenze. Fratelli Bocca, 1902.—pp. xii, 232. 1. 3. 

La teoria della conoscenza, come induzione sociologica el esigensa critica 
del positivisma. PerlcILIo VANNI. Roma, presso la “ Rivista Italiano 
di Sociologia,’’ 1902.—pp. 53. 

La dottrina dei temperamenti, nell’ antichita e ai nostre giornit, Per N. R. 
D'Atronso. Roma, Societa editrice Dante Alighieri, 1902.—pp. 77. 


NOTES. 


Dr. Ernest Albee and Dr. Albert Lefevre have been appointed assistant 
professors in philosophy, and Dr. I. M. Bentley assistant professor in 
psychology, in the Sage School of Philosophy, Cornell University. 


Dr. Margaret Washburn has resigned the Wardenship of Sage College, 
Cornell University, to become professor of psychology in the University of 
Cincinnati. 

Dr. H. C. Warren, of Princeton University, has been promoted to a full 
chair of experimental psychology in that institution. 

Professor Thomas R. Pynchon has resigned the chair of moral philos- 
ophy in Trinity College, and has been made professor emerritus. To fill 
the vacancy thus created, Professor W. M. Urban has been called from 
Ursinus College. 

Professor R. Latta, of the University of Aberdeen, has been appointed 
to the chair of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Glasgow, lately 
made vacant by the death of Professor Adamson. 

We regret to announce the death of Dr. Edmund Pfleiderer, professor of 
philosophy at Tiibingen. He has written among other works : Emfirismus 
und Skepsis in David Hume's Philosophie (1874); Lotze'’s philosophische 
Weltanschauung (1884); Die Philosophie des Heraklitus von Ephesus 
(1886) ; Socrates und Plato (1896) ; Zur Frage der Kausalitit (1897). 


The Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie has become the 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie und Soctologie, and is 
now edited by Dr. Paul Barth, with the codperation of Professors Ernst Mach 
and Alois Riehl. 

We give below a list of articles, etc., in the current philosophical jour- 
nals : 

Minp, No. 42: A. Rashdall, The Commensurability of all Values; 
Felix Alder, A Critique of Kant’s Ethics; /. C. S. Schiller, ‘Useless’ 
Knowledge ; /udius Goldstein, The Keynote to the Work of Nietzsche; 
Book Reviews of Miinsterberg’s Griindzuge der Psychologie. Band 1. 
Die prinsipien der Psychologie, Joachim'’s A Study of the Ethics of Spi- 
noza, etc. New Books ; Philosophical Periodicals ; Note. 

Tue Mownist, XII, 3: /. 4. Breasted, The First Philosopher; . Vas- 
chide, Experimental Investigations in Telepathic Hallucinations (con- 
cluded); Editor, Spirit or Ghost; A. H. Lloyd, A Study in the Logic of 
the Early Greek Philosophy ; Zdifor, Pagan Elements in Christianity ; and 
The Significance of Jesus ; Lucien Arréat, Literary Correspondence ; Criti- 
cisms and Discussions; Book Reviews, Héffding’s Baldwin's Dic- 
tionary of Philosophy and Psychology, etc. 
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THE PsYCHOLOGICAL Review, IX, 2: /ostah Royce, Recent Logical 


Inquiries and their Psychological Bearings ; Proceedings of the Tenth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Psychological Association ; G. S. Fudlerton, 
The Insufficiency of Materialism ; Discussions and Reports ; Psychological 
Literature ; New Books ; Notes. 


IX, 3: John Dewey, Interpretation of Savage Mind; G. S. Fullerton, 
The Atomic Self; Sante de Sanctis and U. Neyroz, Experimental Investi- 
gations Concerning the Depth of Sleep; Discussions and Reports; Psy- 
chological Literature ; New Books; Notes. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGy, XIII, 1: A. C. Stevens, 
The Relation of the Fluctuations of Judgments in the Estimation of Time 
Intervals to Vasomotor Waves; Charles H. Sears, A Contribution to the 
Psychology of Rhythm; A. B. Woolston, Religious Emotion; Stephen 
Colvin, The Psychological Necessity of Religion ; Robert MacDougall, 
Rhythm, Time, and Number; A. /. Xinnaman, Mental Life of Two 
Macacus Rhesus Monkeys in Captivity ; Norman Triplett, A Contribution 
to Individual Psychology ; Literature. 


XIII, 2: A. J. Kinnaman, Mental Life of Two Macacus Rhesus 
Monkeys in Captivity, Il.; G. M4 Whipple, An Analytic Study of the 
Memory Image and the Process of Judgment in the Discrimination of 
Clangs and Tones; /. M. Bentley, The Psychology of Mental Arrange- 
ment ; /. W. Slaughter, The Moon in Childhood and Folklore ; Literature. 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, VIII, 1: Ferdinand Toin- 
nies, Zur Theorie der Geschichte (Exkurs); Arvid Grotenfelt, Ueber Wert- 
schatzung in der Geschichtsbehandlung ; Eduard Petrini, Ueber die Még- 
lichkeit der sympatischen Gefiile: /. v. d. Heyden-Zielewicz, Der intel- 
lektuelle Ordnungssinn und seine erkenntnispsychologische Bedeutung ; 
Jahresbericht : Systematic Philosophy in the United Kingdom for 1900. 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XV, 3: Ad. Menzel, 
Spinoza und die Collegianten ; James Lindsay, French Philosophy in the 
Nineteenth Century—with Special Reference to some Spiritualistic Phi- 
losophers; Zrust Chr. Hch. Peithmann, Die Naturphilosophie vor 
Sokrates (Fortsetzung) ; Aurt Warmuth, Wissen und Glauben bei Pascal ; 
Max Kohler, Die Naturphilosophie des Th. Hobbes in ihrer Abhangigkeit 
von Bacon; Jahresbericht. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND So- 
CIOLOGIE, XXVI, 1 (Neue Folge, I, 1): Pau/ Barth, Zur Einfiihrung der 
neuen Folge dieser Zeitschrift ; Jonas Cohn, Der psychische Zusammen- 
hang bei Miinsterberg; Werner Sombart, Einleitende Bemerkungen zu 
einer Theorie des modernen Kapitalismus; C. AZ. Geissler, Die Geriiche 
vom psychogenetischen Standpunkte aus; S. 2. Steinmetz, Der erbliche 
Rassenund Volkscharakter; Besprechungen ; Wundt's Eindeitung in die 
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Philosophie, Windelband'’s Platon,; Philosophische Zeitschriften ; Notiz; 
Bibliographie. 

XXVI, 2: <LZrnust Goldbeck, Das Problem des Weltstoffs bei Galilei ; 
A. Vierkandt, Die Selbserhaltung der religiésen Systeme ; Besprechungen, 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE KRITIK, CXIX, 
2: £dm. Koénig, Warum ist die Annahme einer psychophysischen Kau- 
salitat zu verwerfen? August Messer, Zur Beurteilung des Eudimon- 
ismus ; Hans Clasen, Gustav Glogaus System der Philosophie ; P. Scheerer, 
Zur Frage nach der reinmenschlichen Begriindung der sittlichen Forder- 
ung; Ludwig Busse, Jahresbericht iiber die Erscheinungen der anglo- 
amerikanischen Litteratur der Jahre 1896-1897; Heinrich von Schoeler, 
Erklarung; Recensionen ; Notizen. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXVII, 5 u. 6; Zh. Ziehen, Erkenntnisstheoretische Auseinandersetzun- 
gen ; W. Uhthoff, Ein weiterer Beitrag zur angeborenen totalen Farbenblind- 
heit ; Z. Storch, Ueber die Wahrnehmung musikalischer Tonverhiltnisse ; 
A. Borschke u. L. Hescheles, Ueber Bewegungsnachbilder ; R. du Bois- 
Reymond, Zur Lehre von der subjectiven Projection ; Literaturbericht ; 
Namenregister. 


XXVIII, 1: Wilhelm Franki, Zur ‘‘generellen Urtheilstendenz'’ bei 
Gewichtsversuchen ; Hugo Frey, Experimentelle Studien iiber die Schall- 
leitung im Schadel (mit Tafel); George AZ. Stratton, Der linear-perspecti- 
vische Factor in der Erscheinung des Himmelsgewélbes ; Literaturbericht. 


XXVIII, 2: Friedrich Schmidt, Experimentelle Untersuchungen zur 
Associationslehre , C. Xitfer, Unfahigkeit zu lesen und Dictat zu schreiben 
bie voller Sprachfahigkeit und Schreibfertigkeit ; Literaturbericht. 


XXVIII, 3 u. 4: Zh. Lipps, Einige psychologische Streitpunkte ; Z. 
Wiersma, Untersuchungen iiber die sogenannten Aufmerksamkeitsschwan- 
kungen; L£dith Kalischer, Analyse der Asthetischen Contemplation 
(Plastik und Malerei); Arthur Fontana, Ueber die Wirkung des Eucain B 
auf die Geschmacksorgane ; A. Bernstein, Bemerkung zu der Arbeit von 
Dr. E. Storch ‘‘ Ueber die Warnehmung musikalischer Tonverhiltnisse."’ 

XXIX, 1: Johannes Volkelt, Die entwickelungsgeschichtliche Betrach- 
tungsweise in der Aésthetik; Z£. Storch, Ueber das raumliche Sehen ; 
Besprechung. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXVII, 2: V. Brochard, La morale éclectique; 
Evellin et Z., L'infini nouveau: Le théoréme de P. du Bois-Reymond ; 
A. Godfernaux, Sur la psychologie du mysticisme; Variétés; Revue 
générale ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue des périodiques étrangers. 

XXVII, 3: £. de Roberty, Qu'est-ce que la philosophie? G. Dumas, 
L’ état mental de Saint Simon (2¢ article); A. Bauer, Des méthodes ap- 
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plicables a l'étude des faits sociaux ; Revue générale ; Analyses et es 
tes rendus ; Revue des périodiques Grangers ; Correspondance. 


XXVII, 4: Z. Dauriac, Les problémes philosophiques et leur solution 
dans l'histoire d’aprés les principes du néo-criticisme; Ch. Dunan, La 
perception des corps (1* article); G. Dumas, L’ état mental de Saint-Simon 
(3° et dernier article); G. Richard, Sociologie et science politique, d’aprés 
travaux récents (2° et derniére partie); Analyses et comptes rendus: Wal- 
ter Smith, Methods of Knowledge ; Emichen, Grundriss der reinen Logik ; 
Schwarz, Da: sittliche Leben; Spitta, Mein Recht auf Leben; Joly, Male- 
branche ; Revue des périodiques étrangers. 


XXVII, 5; /%. Paulhan, La simulation dans le caractére.—II, La 
fausse sensibilité; André La/ande, Sur l’apparence objective de espace 
visuel; Dr. Jankelevitch, Nature et société; £. d' Eichtal, La psy- 
chologie économique; Analyses et comptes rendus; Revue des périod- 
iques. 

XXVII, 6: Ch. Dunan, La perception des corps (2* et dernier article); 
7h. Ribot, L’imagination créatrice affective; De Wulf, La notion de 
philosophie scolastique ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue des périod- 
iques étrangers. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, X, 1: ZL. Couturat, Sur la 
métaphysique de Leibniz (avec un opuscule inédit) ; Xavier Léon, La phil- 
osophie de Fichte et la conscience contemporaine; /. Wilbdois, L’ esprit 
positif (swzte); Discussions ; Enseignment ; Supplément. 


X,2: J. J. Gourd, Le sacrifice ; H. Delacroix, L'art et la vie intérieure ; 
A. Landry, La responsabilité pénale dans la doctrine utilitaire ; A. Mac- 
Coll, Logique tabulaire ; Discussions ; Etudes critiques ; Enseignment ; 
Questions pratiques ; Supplément. 


X, 3: H. Poincaré, Sur la valeur objective de la science ; F. Evediin, 
La dialectique des antinomies kantiennes; Ch. Dunan, La division des 
devoirs ; /. Wilbois, L’ esprit positif (suite); C. L’ulilité sociale de 
la propriété individuelle ; 17. Renault, Le suffrage universel ; Supplément. 


Revue Néo-Scovastique, IX, 1: De Wulf, Kantisime et Néo- 
Scolastique ; G. Lechalas, Les fondements de la Géométrie 4 propos d'un 
livre récent (suite et fin); E. Lanusse, quelques réflexions d'un Moliniste ; 
D. Nys, La divisibilité des formes essentielles ; S. DePloige, L’émancipa- 
tion des femmes ; Mélanges et Documents ; Bulletin de l’institut supérieur 
de philosophie ; Comptes-Rendus. 

IX, 2; Clodius Piat, L’ Ame et ses facultés d’aprés Aristote ; G. Legrand, 
Le réalisme dans le roman frangais au XIX°* siécle ; 7. Meuffe/s, Un prob- 
léme A résoudre; £. Van Roey, Récentes controverses de morale; Mél- 
anges et documents ; Comptes-rendus. 
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RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA E SCIENZE AFFINI, VI, 2: 2. Ardigd, L’idealismo 
della vecchia speculazione e il realismo della filosofia positiva (cont.); G, 
Zuccante, Intorno al principio informatore e al metodo della filosofia di 
Socrate ; A. Faggi, Nota sull'epicureismo ; A. Levi, Determinismo econo- 
mico e psicologia sociale (continua) ; A. Veneziani, Un voto del congresso 
di psicologia sperimentale ; C. 7rivero, Sul reordinamento delle facolta 
di lettere e filosofia ; Rassegna di sociologia e scienze affini ; Fra i libri; 
Varie ; Libri ricevuti e sommari di riviste. 

VI, 3: &. Ardigd, L’idealismo della vecchia speculazione e il realismo 
della filosofia positiva (fine); P. D’ Ercole, Il prof. Trojano e la sua prolu- 
sione al corso di morale; 2B. Varisco, Razionalismo ed empirismo; Z. 
Venturini ; Asteria e Nerone ; A. Levi, Determinismo economico e psico- 
logia sociale (Cont. et fine); Frai libri; Varie; Libri ricevuti e sommari 
di riviste. 

RIvisTa FILOsoFIcA, V, 1: B. Varisco, La cosa in st; C. Cantoni, Studi 
Kantiani; G. Cesca, Il monismo di Ernesto Haeckel (fine); G. Zuccante, 
Intorno alle fonti della dottrina di Socrate ; Rassegna Bibliografica, etc. 


V, 2: F. Momigiiano, 1 sentimenti e la teoria intellettualistica della sen- 
sibilita ; .Mondolfo, Spazio e tempo nella psicologia di Condillac; G. 
Gentile, L’ unita della scuola secondaria e la liberta degli studi; G. Buon- 
amici, Di alcuni fenomeni psicofisiologici; V. Laureanz, Se Dante Alig- 
hieri sia stato indeterminista o determinista; A. Faggi, Sulla catarsi 
aristotelica nel dramma ; Rassegna Bibliografica, etc. 
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